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GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES. 

The advantage of a marriage at Gretna Green, 
in Dumfriesshire, near the border of England, was 
that no previous notice was required, nor was any 
residence in the locality necessary. According to 
the law of Scotland, a man and woman taking each 
other for husband and wife before witnesses consti- 
tuted a legal and binding marriage ; but whether 
such a marriage would have been held legal in 
England had a case of disputed possession come 
before the courts was, I believe, never settled. 
Such marriages, among English people, practically 
ceased after the passing of Lord Brougham’s Act, 
in 1856, which made a marriage illegal unless one 
of the parties had resided in Scotland for twenty- 
one days. 

The persons who celebrated these marriages 
were self-constituted ministers, of no standing, 
either social or legal. They had no monopoly of 
the business, and there were often several priests 
residing at or near Gretna Green, and marrying 
the various people who came to their houses, A 

deal has been written about the marriages, 
but very little about the priests ; and the object of 
these notes is to put together and supply some 
information on this branch of the subject. 

The first person of whom a record remains was 
called Scott. He resided at the Rigg, a few miles 


from the village of Gretna, where he commenced 
upiting couples about 1750 or 1760. 

George Gordon, another priest, had been a 
soldier. He always officiated in a full military 
uniform, and claimed to have a special licence 
from the Government as his authority for acting as 
a minister. 

Joseph Paisley acquired a good business, He 
obtained the name of the Old Blacksmith, pro- 
bably on account of the mythological conceit of 
Vulcan being employed in riveting the hymeneal 
chains. Paisley was at first a smuggler, a farmer, 
and a fisherman, then a tobacconist, but never at 
any time a blacksmith. His first residence was at 
Megg’s Hill, on the common or green between 
Gretna and Springfield, to the last of which villages 
he removed in 1782. He commenced his public 
career about 1753, and at first gave certificates 
signed with a feigned name. Latterly he took to 
wearing canonicals, and attached his real signature 
to the marriage certificates. He was a great 
drinker, and at his decease, in January, 1811, aged 
eighty-four, weighed twenty-five stone. 

David Lang was born at Gretna in 1750, and 
was a pedlar. He was a priest from 1792, and 
gave evidence in the celebrated Wakefield abduc- 
tion and marriage case at York in March, 1827. 
On his return journey he caught a cold, from which 
he died at Springfield on 31 June, 1827. 

Robert Elliott was born at Galashiels Rigg, 
Northumberland, on 11 Feb., 1784, being the son 
ofa farmer. For some time he worked on a farm, 
then became a groom, serving in succession under 
several gentlemen. Some time after, while acting 
as horsekeeper to Mr. Wilson, of Springfield, he 
made the acquaintance of Joseph Paisley, about 
1810, and in a short time married his grand- 
daughter, Ann Graham. On Paisley’s decease, in 
1811, he succeeded to some part of the business. 
He lost no time, but married one couple the same 
day that his predecessor died. He published a 
work entitled “‘ The Gretna Green Memoirs. By 
Robert Elliott. With an Introduction and Ap- 
pendix by the Rev. Caleb Brown. London, pub- 
lished by the Gretna Green Parson, of whom it 
can be obtained at 16, Leicester Square. Price 
2s. 6d., forwarded by post-office order, 3s. 8d. 
1842,” 12mo. pp. xxx, 82, with portrait of R. Elliott 
and some views. Elliott is said to have died about 
1871. As subsequently stated, he seems for some 
time to have been in partnership with Simon 
Lang. Between 1811 and 1839 he stated that he 
had conducted 3,872 marriages. 

John Murray, the son of a slater, was born at 
Ecclefechan in 1798. He succeeded to part of 
David Lang’s business, and up to 1856 conducted, 
on an average, about four hundred marriages a 
year. The house in which he officiated was Alison’s 
Bank toll-house, on the road to Carlisle, but on 
the Scotch side of the bridge dividing the two. 
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He lived in the toll-house with his 
family. Being desirous of extending the trade, he 
ro | & piece of ground on the English side of the 
bridge, because the proprietor on the Scotch side 
refused to let him have ground on which to build. 
On the new ground he built the “ Sark-bar Inn”; 
but the passing of Brougham’s Act prevented his 
receiving much benefit from his new house. His 
business was very brisk during the Carlisle hiring 
fairs. His death took place in May, 1861. His 
marriage registers are still in existence, and were 
offered for sale in 1875 by Wright & Brown, 
solicitors, in Carlisle. His grandson, Murray Little, 
Esq., solicitor, Annan, could probably give some 
further information on these matters. 

Simon Lang, a son of David Lang, was a weaver, 
and came into some of his father’s business in 
1827. After a time he took into partnership 
Robert Elliott. He performed his last marriage 
ceremony in 1871, and died at Kelling, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 23 April or 3 May, 1872, and was 
buried in Gretna churchyard. His registers are 
in the hands of his son, William Lang, of Spring- 
field, Gretna. 

as a priest in 
853 


Linton was another of the priests, residing at 
Gretna Hall and Hotel, and marrying the wealthier 
classes. 


William Lang, at Springfield, still (1896) takes 
duty when persons come to be married. 
or the ten years previous to the passing of 
ham’s Act the yearly average of the mar- 
riages at Gretna Green was upwards of seven 
hundred. The existing register books ought surely 
to be acquired by the Government, containing as 
they do the only authority for legalizing the mar- 
of many distinguished personages. 
he post-boys became a very important element 
in these marriages, use, as a rule, the houses 
to which the runaway couples were conveyed 
depended on them. ey were at last able to 
dictate their own terms, and insisted on receiving 
one-half of the marriage fees. One of the best- 
known of the post-boys was William Graham, who 
was always called Carwinley. He was an im- 
portant witness in the Wakefield marriage case, on 
24 March, 1827. He died at Carlisle on 18 Dec., 
1864, aged seventy-nine. 

Another work on this subject is called ‘Chro- 
nicles of Gretna Green,’ by Peter Orlando Hutchin- 
son, London, 1844, two volumes. This is a very 
unsatisfactory production. The whole of the first 
volume is taken up with an account of King 
Arthur and his supposed connexion with the 
Gretna Green district, and the second volume 
affords the reader a very small amount of infor- 
mation. Grorce OC. Boase. 


(See 4 8, x. 8, 74, 111, 195; 5 8. vi, 508; x, 388; 
3 iv. 329, 496; ix, 186.) 
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THE VILLAGE WHERE WORDSWORTH WAS 
MARRIED, 

Eight miles westerly from Scarborough, in 
Yorkshire, is the pretty village of Brompton, 
which, along with Sawdon, possesses a railway 
station on the Scarborough and Pickering line, 
Situate on the oolitic limestone of the Yorkshire 
tabular hills—which are noted for their ancient 
pit dwellings and entrenchments — Brompton is, 
and has been for more than three hundred years, 
the seat of the Cayleys, a very ancient family of 
Norman origin. Sir George Allanson Cayley, the 
eighth baronet, died so recently as 9 October, 
1895, at Port Said, whilst on a sea voyage for the 
benefit of his health. 

There are few villages in Yorkshire that I do 
not know. Not one is prettier or, generally 
speaking, more interesting than Brompton. Its 
houses are red-tiled and thatched, with bright 
patches of garden, and an unmistakable air of 
rural prosperity pervades the whole. The dwel- 
lings all suggest thrift and the simplest though 
most rational ménage. If there are such things 
here as wages they must be good, for everybody 
appears to want to live as long as he can. The 
air sparkles with solar joyaunce, of which men and 
women, boys, girls, and birds partake. A castle 
hill fills the centre of the village, from its base 
issuing a stream of much purity, and up the hilly 
slope which shields the village from northerly 
winds are woods, where some girls have just been 
gathering primroses. And at the picturesque old 
church there, with its broach spiro embowered 
among trees, the Poet Laureate of Rydal Mount 
was married to Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Pen- 
rith, in 1802. He might have lived and died at 
Brompton, so plentiful here is the lesser celandine, 
his favourite flower. To this early little yellow 
wildling (in the language of flowers ‘‘ future joy ”’) 
Wordsworth always had his attention drawn, as 
he draws ours to it :— 

Long as there ’s a sun that sels, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story. 
There 's a flower that shall be mine— 
*Tis the little celandine. 

Brompton is the reputed birthplace of John de 
Brompton, the English historian. His chronicles, 
which commence with the arrival of Austin in 
A.D. 558, ending with the death of Richard I., are 
published among the ‘X Scriptores.’ Having 
taken the habit of a Benedictine monk, he lived 
twenty years at Whitby Abbey, and was subse- 
quently made Abbot of Jervaulx in 1436. Jobn 
is said to have been a man of extraordinary genius 
and ambition ; but some may doubt this if they 
like. His chronicles are chiefly valuable for giving 
Saxon laws in extenso. 

It is said that the Northumbrian kings had a 
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castle at Brompton. King Aldfrid (Alfred the 
Good), first King of Bernicia and Deira—whom 
Alcuin de Pont lauds for his Biblical learning and 
patronage of literature—received his death-wound 
on the height overlooking the neighbouring village 
of Ebberston, and was buried at Little Driffield, 
near which place he had a castle. As I said 
before, there is in the middle of Brompton village 
a castle hill—a fine mound covered with grass 
and degraded to the use of a drying-ground, if 
clothes-props and pegs are anything to go by. On 
one side it overlooks a picturesque mill-dam, fed 
by several springs which rise close at hand, and 
which are the source of the Brompton mill 
beck, a little tributary of the Derwent. It is too 
late on in the day now to point out this mound as 
the site of a Northumbrian monarch’s residence, but 
not so very long ago, when surrounded by pine 
trees, it showed distinctly the foundations of a 
castellated mansion, built, says tradition, by the 
De Bromptons, of whom Jobn, the historian just 
mentioned, was a progenitor. I now beg to 
present a réchauffage of antique legend filtered 
through the feeble minds of venerable carles and 
old women. 


In the time of the Crusades the daughter of the 
lord of Brompton Castle had plighted troth with 
a handsome young cavalier as he was on the point 
of starting for Palestine. To cut a long story 
short, years rolled by, and this knight returned in 
pomp and safety, still a bachelor. If legends 
deceive not, any one who came and cast five white 
pebbles into a certain part of the Ouse, at York, 
as the belfry clock of the minster let fall from its 
sonorous jaws the one solemn stroke of the first 
hour of May morning would see displayed on 
the surface of the water, as upon a mirror, what- 
ever of the past, present, or future he desired. 
(This absurd tradition reminds me very forcibly 
of Doctor Dee’s magic glass, “in which,” accord- 
ing to Meric Casaubon, “and out of which, by 
persons qualified for it and admitted to the sight 
of it, all shapes and figures mentioned in every 
action were seen and voices heard.”) So this 
nameless knight, having arrived at York, en 
route for Brompton, felt impatient to see how 
matters fared with his lady-love at that hour. 
Throwing in the five pebbles at the required 
moment, the historic waters of old Ouse behaved 
with wonderful obligingness, and presented a pic- 
ture of Brompton Castle to their handsome con- 
juror’s gaze. Lo! to a certain lofty bedchamber 
window reached a Romeo’s Jadder, and a youth 
cloaked and masked was descending by it. The 
valet in attendance having speedily removed and 
concealed it, the two youths went off together. 
Whereupon the water-mirror vanished. But 
enough! Mad with jeaiwusy, the knight clapped 
spurs to horse and set off at a frantic rate for 
Brompton, by way of Malton and Rillington, his 


steed dropping dead when in sight of the castle. 
Finishing the short distance on his fleet foot, he 
arrived there just in time to see the valet replace 
the rope ladder to the window. Without word 
or warning, just as the masked youth began to 
ascend, the Crusader sprang upon and stabbed 
him to the heart. His suspected rival fell back- 
ward to the ground, and the mask fell off. Then 
were the features of a lovely lady disclosed. It 
was Lord de Brompton’s daughter, his own 

less betrothed, and she had been faithful the 
years of his absence. In order to attend a 
masquerade in the neighbourhood without observa- 
tion, she had adopted this too successful disguise. 
The Crusader, heart-broken with grief, tearing his 
hair and cursing the oracular waters of York, fled 
from the scene a prematurely old man, and for 
many a day thereafter did his anguish and remo.se 
appear as the punishment of unlawful curiosit 

in the minstrel’s lay and gestour’s romance. He 
rejoined the Holy Wars, and was heard of no 

more. 

There being no lineal successor to the estate of 
the De Bromptons, the castle passed to others, was 
neglected, and fell to decay. All traces of the 
structure appear to have been removed from its 
site. 

To now revert to the Cayleys, who have been 
the squires of Brompton for over three centuries, 
having settled here about 1580. They claim 
descent from Guillaume de Cahilly, who is men- 
tioned in Domesday as having been tenant in- 
chief of certain manors in Berkshire. One of the 
Cayleys was Recorder of Hull in 1692, Another 
was Consul-General at St. Petersburg in 1730. 
The first Sir William Cayley was knighted by 
Charles I, for his service during the Civil Wars, 
and was created a baronet by Charles II. 
on the Restoration. Sir George Oayley, 
Bart, M.P., born 27 December, 1773, was 
the only son of Sir Thomas Cayley, Bart. 
Succeeding at the age of twenty to the title and 
family estates, his was a “‘ home” career through- 
out, and one for us to follow briefly with interest. 
We find him turning his attention not to sport, but 
agricultural improvements. He drained a tract of 
land in Lincolnshire, and with immense success grew 
wheat where rushes and bents had flourished. He 
evolved the Muston arterial drainage (which em- 
braced about 40,000 acres of land in the neigh- 
bourbood of his Brompton estates) on a principle 
at that time quite new to this country. He was 
also the first promoter and adopter of the cottage 
allotment system. On the passing of the Reform 
Bill he was returned a member for Scarborough. 
After one session he retired to the more con- 
genial pursuits of philosophical research and 
agricultural experiments. Aerial navigation in- 
terested him, for which he designed an engine to 
be worked by heated air. From his pen emanated 
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several papers on the analysis of the mechanical 
properties of air under chemical and physical 
action, wherein he pointed out the imperative 
necessity of obtaining a given power with a given 
weight for purposes of balloon propulsion. He 
also experimented a good deal with steam and 
with gases in endeavours to construct rotatory and 
disc engines, and he at length produced an 
engine, working by the expansive power of heated 
air, which it is said encouraged Messrs. Stirling 
at Dundee and Capt. Ericsson in America to pur- 
sue the subject practically on a large scale, 
Latterly he directed his attention to optics, and 
made some useful discoveries, which were followed 
by the construction of an instrament for testing 
the purity of water—a process which has since 
been used with success in investigating the waters 
of the Thames. He was one of the early pro- 
moters and patrons of the Adelaide Gallery and 
of the Polytechnic Institution, having joined the 
Institute of Civil Engineers as an Associate in 
1836. After a career of useful activity and well 
directed energy, he died 15 December, 1857, aged 
eighty-four, and was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Digby Cayley, Bart. Sir Digby was succeeded in 
1883 by Sir George Allanson Cayley, the eighth 
baronet. A Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the North Riding, also a magistrate 
for the counties of Flint and Denbigh, and High 
Sheriff for the latter in 1883, he died, as already 
stated, so recently as 9 October, 1895, at Port 
Said. The title devolved on Sir Digby’s eldest 
son, George Everard Arthur Cayley, aged thirty- 
four, formerly captain in the third battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. He is the ninth and present 
baronet. Harwoop Briex.ey. 


‘Dairy News’ Jusites.—The first number of 
the Daily News was published on 21 Jan., 1846, 
and in its jubilee issue of Tuesday last Mr. Justin 
MoOarthy, M.P., and Sir John Robinson give an 
interesting account of the paper's rise and progress, 
together with portraits of Charles Dickens (its first 
editor), Charles Wentworth Dilke, Douglas Jerrold, 
Father Prout, Harriet Martineau, and others who 
have been connected with the journal. From 
this history it appears that Dickens brought a 
—— staff with him. This included William 

ohnson Fox, the eloquent orator of the Corn Law 
League, who wrote the first leading article, Douglas 
Jerrold, and John Forster, while the first musical 
and dramatic critic was George Hogarth. Mr. 
Dickens was editor for only four months, being 
succeeded by his friend and biographer John 
Forster. 

In April, 1846, Charles Wentworth Dilke and 
his son took the management for three years. 
They at once reduced its price, thus adopting the 
plan which had been so successful with the 


the forerunner of the cheap daily press. While 
Mr. Dilke had control every effort was made to 
obtain the earliest intelligence, and the Daily 
News was the first paper to spread the tidings of 
the French Revolution of 1848 in the provinces. 

The editors of the Daily News have been 
Charles Dickens, John Forster, Eyre Evans Crowe, 
Frederick Knight Hunt, William Weir, Thomas 
Walker (who resigned in 1869, having been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Gladstone to the editorship of the 
London Gazette), Edward Dicey, Frank Harrison 
Hill, H. W. Lucy, and Sir John Robinson; while 
among its contributors have been Father Prout 
(its first correspondent at Rome), Harriet Mar- 
tineau (who for some time wrote daily for its 
columns), Sir James Stephens, William Black, 
Archibald Forbes, Edmund Yates, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Prof. Masson, Henry Labouchere, W. 
Fraser Rae, George R. Sims, and many others. 

It is now almost forgotten that on 1 Sept., 1846, 
the proprietors of the Daily News started an 
evening paper, the Express. Mr. Thomas Britton, 
the present publisher of the Daily News, who has 
been connected with the paper since the time of 
Dickens, mentions that the editor appointed was 
Mr. Thomas Elliott, who owned and edited the 
London Mail. The Express was first published 
at twopence, but was reduved to one penny on 
13 Feb., 1868 ; but closed its existence on 30 April, 
1869. 

The first number of the Daily News was full of 
advertisements of railway schemes; and it is 
curious to read a report of the meeting of the 
London and South-Western Railway, in which 
Mr. W. J. Chaplin, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, states that ‘‘the directors have been 
induced to extend their line from Waterloo to 
London Bridge.” 

Mr. W. Moy Thomas contributes to the number 
an interesting account of “Our First Number,” 
a facsimile of which is issued to commemorate the 
jubilee. Joun ©. Francis. 


OYSTER-SHELLS USED IN THE BUILDING OF 
Westminster Appey. — There is a singular 
feature in the early mason-work of Westminster 
Abbey, which I have not seen reference to in any 
history of that famous Abbey. When removing 
or repairing any of the more ancient stonework 
of the Abbey it is always found that the large 
stones are set or levelled with ter - shells. 
This, I am informed, is peculiar to Westminster 
Abbey. I have in my ion two or three of 
those oyster-shells which were found during altera- 
tion in the oldest portion of the Abbey. They are 
very flat and thick, measuring four and a half 
inches in diameter, and retain the small shell 
incrustations on the outside. 


Atheneum. In this way the Daily News became 


It will be interesting to know whether there is 
apy tradition we with such an unusual use 
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of the oyster-shell. The story of the Abbey’s day’s battle, when commanding with Monk in the 


foundation points to its association with fishermen. 
The tradition is that Sibert, having determined to 
build a Christian temple and dedicate it to St. 
Peter, asked Militus, first Bishop of London, to 
perform the dedicatory ceremony, but St. Peter 
himself anticipated him in the performance of it. 
On the Sunday night, the eve of the intended con- 
secration by the bishop, a fisherman of the name 
of Edric was casting his net from the shore of the 
island in the Thames; on the other side of the 
river a bright light attracted his notice ; he crossed, 
and found a venerable personage in foreign attire 
calling for some one to ferry him over the dark 
stream. Edric consented. The stranger landed, 
and proceeded at once to the site of the church. 
The air suddenly become bright with a celestial 
splendour, and the church stood out clear and 
beautiful; a host of angels descended and re- 
ascended with sweet odours and flaming candles, 
and assisted in the dedication of the church in the 
usual solemnities. The fisherman was so awe- 
struck by the sight, that when the mysterious 
visitant returned and asked for food, he was obliged 
to reply that he had not caught a single fish. Then 
the stranger gave his name :— 

“Tam Peter, keeper of the keys of heaven. When 
Militus arrives to-morrow, tell him what you have seen, 
and show him the token, that I St. Peter have con- 
secrated my own church of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
For pout | go out into the river; you will catch a 
plentiful supply of fish, whereof the larger part shall be 

mon. This I grant on two conditions: first, that you 
never fish on Sundays ; secondly, that you pay a tithe of 
them to the Abbey of Westminster.” 

This legend was fully endorsed by King Edward 
the Confessor, who rebuilt the Abbey, and recited 
in his new charter the miraculous consecration by 
St. Peter. And this dedication by St. Peter, the 
patron saint of fisherman, led to the offering of 
salmon upon the high altar, the donor of which 
had the privilege of sitting at the convent table to 
dinner. Whether the oyster was also presented as 
an offering at the altar, and afterwards used at the 
refectory table, tradition is silent. There, how- 
ever, remains the fact that oyster-shells were 
extensively used in the building of the Abbey 
whose foundation was laid and consecrated by the 
patron saint of fishermen. Joun Rostyson. 

Delavel House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Literary Paratiet. — Dryden begins the 
= and the Panther’ with the celebrated 
pg :— 
A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang’d, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang’d ; 
Without, unspotted ; innocent, within ; 
She fear'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Has it ever been pointed out that a couplet 
resembling the latter two lines occurs in one of the 
funeral P ints written in memory of Admiral 
Deane, the 


regicide, who was killed in the first! Sulterton, Devon. 


sea-fight of the North Foreland, before Blake came 
up and put the defeat of Tromp and De Ruyter 
beyond doubt ? 

* An Elegie upon the Death of the Thrice Noble 
Generall Richard Deane,’ by J. R., merchant, 
reprinted in Deane’s ‘ Life of Richard Deane, 
1870, pp. 700-704, contains the lines :— 

So fair without, so free from spot within, 

That earth seem'd here to be exempt from sin. 
Exaggerated praise, without doubt—for what man 
of action succeeds in keeping himself beyond 
reproach in all his deeds—but praise which may be 
readily excused when it is remembered that the 
writer was probably a friend of the fallen general- 
at-sea, and that, whether a personal friend or not, 
he must have been aware of the importance of the 
cause in which Deane bled. Although the disgrace 
of the Dutch in the Medway was yet undreamed 
of, men had come to recognize that England’s 
existence as an independent power could only be 
maintained by command of the sea, and that her 
duello with the Netherlands was a struggle for 
growing-room and national development. Hence 
when a servant of the State, whose soldierly 
qualities and private merits allowed the use of a 
little hyperbole, lost his life in contest with the 
Datch, it was natural that he should be lauded as 
stainless and beyond all blame. It would be 
natural, also, that verses commemorating the 
virtues of 2 commander whose death was a national 
loss should be widely circulated in all classes of 
society. Dryden may have read and forgotten the 
elegy, retaining in his mind, however, an uncon- 
scious recollection of one or two of its lines. 

B. L. R. C. 


“As FULL AS A TICK.”—The explanation of 
this phrase in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8% S. ix. 20, is quite 
right. Iam now printing for the English Dialect 
Society a collection of “ Derbicisms,” made by the 
Rev. S. Pegge, in the last century. He lived 
among the country people, and understood the 
dialect well. At p. 129 of my print will appear 
the entry : “ Tick, s., an insect infesting dogs and 
sheep—full as a tick.” Watrer W. Sxear. 


This undoubtedly refers to the parasite, not to 
the bed-tick, “As full as a louse” is a common 
variant, and can have but one ——, an 


Suaxspeare Famity. — The following entries 
appear in the churchwardens’ account books of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London :— 

“1605-6. Itm. paid to John Shakespeare one of the 
Sidemen that he laid out at the Registers office fot 
putting in the Recusants Bills, iij* iiij*. 

Item given to John Shakespeates daughter, 
vij* vj*.” 
T. N. M.D, 
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Prarver against THe PLacve.—A short time 
ago I saw some interesting paragraphs in ‘N. & Q.’ 
relating to prayers against pestilence or the plague 
in medieval periods, One rather curious instance, 
not hitherto cited, I believe, has come under my 
observation. It is to be found in a very interest- 
ing exposition of certain Psalms by Savonarola, 
= as follows, at the very beginning of the 


“ Oratio devolissima contra pestem. 

“Ego sum Martha hospita christi filii dei vivi. Qui 
co’fidit in me: non morietur in eternum a morbo 
a : quia data est mibi gratia a domino meo Jesu 

risto.”’ 


MELVILLE. 
Melville Castle. 


Aw Earty Partiamentary Pott.—The MSS. 
of the Corporation of Lincoln recently catalogued 
by the Hist. MSS. Commission, among other 
interesting information, give the poll at the election 
of Members of Parliament for Lincoln City in 
1547, as follows :— 

Geo. St. Poll (Recorder), 29 voices. 

Thomas Grantham, gent., 36 voices. 

John Broxolme, Eeq., 15 voices. 

William Yattes (Alderman), 4 voices. 

This is one of the earliest polls—if I mistake not 
it is the earliest—of which the numbers have been 
preserved. It will be seen that the franchise was 
of a very limited character for a cathedral city. 
It mie | be interesting to learn what other six- 
teenth century polls are known. My impression 
is that very few exist prior to the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. W. D. Pinx. 


Portic Paraturt: Brron—Tennyson. — 


’Tis said with Sorrow Time can cope ; 
But this I feel can ne’er be true ; 
For by the death-blow of my Hope 
My Memory immortal grew. 
Byron, ‘ Written beneath a Picture.’ 


They said that Love would die when Hope was gone, 

And Love mourned long, and sorrowed after Hope ; 

At last she sought out Memory, and they trod 

The same old paths where Love had walked with Hope, 

And Memory fed the soul of Love with tears. 
Tennyson, ‘ The Lover's Tale.’ 


JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


“A Scorcn Verpicr”: ProverBiat Parase.— 

“*Curse the fool,’ cried W , ‘He knows that I 
dare not go back now and face those low brutes up 
there’; and he then swore a deep and bitter oath to 
himself. ‘I'll leave those ash-heaps there, at the bottom 
of the shaft, and I ’ll open the upper levels and work on 
my hidden ore body.’ The clear, steady gaze of Haley 
had burned a ‘Scotch verdict’ into his own coward! 
soul,”—* Miss Devereux of the Mariquita,’ by R. H. 
Savage, 1895, p. 213. 


Presumably a “Scotch verdict” is a phrase 
familiar to Mr. Savage’s fellow-Americans ; but it 
does not seem clear to a Scotsman. One might 
have thought that “Not Proven” was meant, 


but the context quite forbids this supposition. 

“Guilty” was what the author would have us 

believe was burned into his miscreant millionaire’s 

soul.” Witttam Georce Brack. 
asgow. 


Evruvism.—University and other examiners 
have at last discovered that very stiff papers may 
be prepared in English, and their consequent pro- 
ceedings have produced the inevitable compiler, 
with his indebtedness to Prof. Skeat, Dr. Morris, 
and the rest. It is one of the easiest possible 
things to be a tremendously severe examiner, and 
probably it is not a very exacting or troublesome 
employment to be a dexterous and successful com- 

iler. Two books for English students have just 
n issued by Messrs. Blackie & Son and Messrs. 
T. Nelson & Sons respectively, the former entitled 
‘Higher English,’ and the latter ‘ Higher-Grade 
English,’ whatever that may mean. Both are pro- 
fessedly prepared in response to the necessities of 
University and University Local Examinations, 
Examinations of Preceptors and Students in Train- 
ing Colleges, Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
&c. Looking through the volume issued by 
Messrs. Blackie, I found Chaucer’s ‘ Parson's Tale’ 
curiously described as ‘‘ didactic poetry,” and then 
came upon a droll account of “ euphuism,” which 
induced an examination of what the other pub- 
lication had to say on the same subject. Let us 
compare the statements. This is what Messrs. 
Blackie’s compiler submits for the edification of 
his learners :— 

“In the sixteenth conta (oe is surely vague enough 
for all possible examinations | John Lily wrote two books 
called ‘ Euphues,’ containing in narrative form precepte 
on education couched in the most artificial, stilted, 
Latinized style. This gave rise to what was called 
‘ Euphuism,’” 

The writer then quotes from Samuel Rowlands 
and the ‘ A’stivation’ of Wendell Holmes, pre- 
sumably to show how ingeniously a “‘ Latinized 
style” can be caricatured, but he gives not a word 
from the notorious ‘‘ two books” as exhibiting the 
author’s quality. Messrs. Nelson’s critic also 
appears to consider that long Romance words are 
the main feature of the reprehensible style ; but he 
goes a little further than his compeer, and asserts 
that Lyly wrote his works in order to illustrate the 
amazing perversity that he admired. In a foot- 
note he carefully explains that ‘‘ euphuism ” was 
“so called from the titles of two of Lyly’s 
books—namely, ‘ Eupbues, the Anatomy of Wit,’ 
and ‘Euphues, his England,’” both of which 
titles, as the initiated will observe, are 
In the text he says :— 

“ Many of the words of Latin origin introduced in the 
sixteenth century have fallen out of use. The language 
has gained by the loss; for the pedantic English called 
Eupbuism, which was fashionable for a time at the court 
of Elizabeth, was affected and unnatural, and showed very 
badtaste, (Surely nothing can be said for “euphuism * 
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after that.) Its chief advocate [as if he had pleaded the | “The procession of the Holling, or holy tree, at 


great cause on platforms throughout the country] was 
John Lyly, the dramatist, who published two books as 


Brough, in Westmoreland, is a sort of Festum Stellae, in 
| commemoration of the star of the wise men of the East. 


models of the new speech. This freak [Lyly'’s daring | The tree, an ash, with twenty-five or thirty natural or 
venture, forsooth] was very successfully ridiculed by artificial branches in regular symmetry, has at the point 


kespeare [and this, no doubt, is very much to the 
credit of the latter dramatist).”’ 

Students of euphuism, going forth to battle | 
with examiners, will be prepared by guides of this 
description with an equipment corresponding to 
the lath swords and accompanying appurtenances 
of stage warriors. Why should a premium be placed 
on voluble smattering, to the constant discomfiture 
of solid scholarship? We are an over-examined 
generation, and the opportunities of the compiler 
are entirely beyond his deserts. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Acapemy or France. (See ‘Casanoviana,’ 
8. ix. 45.)—By “ Academy of France” does Mr. 
Epecumse mean the Royal Academy of painting 
and sculpture? He speaks of the purchase by the 
directors of a battle-piece by Francois Casanova. 
Theze was always one director ; but purchases were 
made by the ‘‘ rector and the governing body,” 
professors, and others, who met weekly for busi- 
ness purchases, When Mar. Enccumpe says that 
the picture may, he believes, “ still be seen upon 
its walls””—namely, the walls of the Academy— 
he supplies somewhat startling information. The 
Academy, which only occupied lodgings in the 
Louvre, never had any walls of its own. It was 
broken up, and the collection dispersed during 
the Revolution—I think in 1793. Some of the 
diploma works are at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
but most, including portraits, &c., became State 
perty, and were hung in different parts of the 
usée du Louvre, the walls of which cannot in 
any sense be considered to be those of the Academy. 
I am writing away from books, or I would quote 
the procés verbauz and Louvre Catalogue concern- 
ing the purchase and the whereabouts of the 
picture, H. T. 
Se Louvre contains two battle pictures by Francesco 


juseppe Casanova—‘ Battle of Fribourg, 1771,’ and 
* Battle of Lens, 1771,’ besides four other paintings. } 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
Bames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be to them direct. 


Day.—In ‘ Whitaker's Almanack’ for 
the present year the calendar notices “ Holling 
Day ” under 5 January, the}Eve of the Epiphany. 
It is probable that many of the numerous readers 
of this excellent compilation will wonder what is 
referred to. Hampson’s ‘Medii Alvi Kalen- 
darium,’ sub “ Holling,” has this explanation :— 


of each branch a flambeau of greased rusbes and com- 
bustible matters. The ball is so contrived that a man 
may carry it, brilliantly lighted, several times up and 
down the street, preceded by a band of music, and crowds 
of people cheering along. It is an immemorial usage, 
unlike anything else in the kingdom.” 

Hampson seems to be wrong abont the explana- 
tion of “ Holling,” which probably is equivalent to 
“holly.” The ash in the ceremony seems to have 
superseded the holly. Hone’s ‘ Table Book,’ p. 14, 
ed. 1878, has a picture of “ Carrying the ‘ Holly 
Tree,’” and a description of the proceedings. Of. 
also Dyer’s ‘ British Popular Customs, Wright’s 
‘ Provincial Dictionary,’ and Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘Dictionary.’ Is the ceremony still kept up! If 
not, is it known when it was abandoned ? 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Dies. 


“ Aam.”—T am informed that the word aam 
is still in use in Norfolk and Suffolk in the follow- 
ing connexion: “Just set the mug down to the 
fire, and take the cold aam off the beer.” I 
should be glad if any correspondent could tell me 
of the occurrence of this word in any county out- 
side East Anglia, Is the word known to be used 
in any other connexion than with cold beer? 

Tue EpiTor oF THE 
Diatect Dictionary.’ 


‘Tae Secret or Stoxe Mawnor.’—Oan any 
correspondent give me some information on the 
following? In 1854 there was published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine three parts of a story called ‘The 
Secret of Stoke Manor: a Family History.’ It 
came to a very abrupt conclusion in the third part, 
just as everything was coming to focus. I wish to 
know who wrote the story, and why it came to such 
an abrupt close. It was very well written, and 
the style reminds me of Mrs. Oliphant. I wrote, 
lately, to the publishers, but never received a 
reply. Ex Sorrero. 


Beresrorp : Paitips.—As a lineal descendant 
of Sir Tristram Beresford, I should like to know 
if a book entitled ‘ Memorials of the Beresfords’ is 
in print, and where it can be procured ; and as a 
lineal descendant of Sir Thomas Phillips, Governor 
of Lismahady in 1688, I should be glad of any par- 
ticulars as to his ancestry and nationality. 

R. N, 
Rosert Roxsy, Comepray, brother of Samuel 
Roxby Beverley and William Beverley, died 1866. 
Are biographical particulars concerning him ob- 
tainable ? Urpan. 


“BarisAt Guns,”—In the Post recently 
for some weeks there were letters relating to what 
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were termed “ Barisd! Guns,” unexplained noises 
in the air, Whence the term “ Barisdl g 4 
A, A. 


Avrnor Waytep.— Will you inform me through 
your journal as to publisher and author of a book 
entitled ‘ Lions, Living and Dead,’ published about 
1856, supposed American ? G. Donineron. 


Armoriat, — Do any of the various families 
named Chambers in England bear as their arms, 
Arg., a demi lion rampant sa. issuing out of fess 

. with a fleur-de-lis in base? Do any of the 

rish branches bear these arms except the Rock 
Hill family, from which I am descended ? 
Brooke WInsLey. 


* Bit oF Extry.’—Will you kindly mention in 
= paper when the Bill of Entry newspaper, of 

iverpool, was first published, and give the name of 
the founder ? Cuas. H. Otsen. 


Dr. Ricuarp Harr.—In the ‘ Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of 
Money’ Dr. Hart is described, in an information 
dated 18 June, 1649, as “ late of Fulham, advocate 
of the Prince’s Fleet.” The inquiry showed that 
he had been “‘ against Parliament all through the 
wars ; that he had been in the service of the rebels 
in Ireland before and since 1648, and was with 
Prince Rupert in his ships at sea.” His wife was 
called Diana. I shall be glad of any further in- 
formation regarding him, especially as to his 
ae. I suspect he was the son of John and 

atherine Hart, the latter of whom is buried at 
Fulham, but I have no proof. 

Cuaas, Jas, Fikret. 


Cutrerer.—I shall be grateful for any particu- 
lars not easily accessible concerning the family of 
Culpeper in any of its branches. I should be 
pe nere, hor to know how some of its members 
came to be in the West Indies early .' this century. 


Brinpon. 
Dawlish, Devon, 


Gostets some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me if there is 
any book dealing with the above, with regard, 
more especially, to their historical and legendary 
associations? I am familiar with the story of “the 
Luck of Eden Hall,” but can find few references to 
other family traditions of a similar — — 


Heyry Morzs, M.D.—In Evans’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Portraits’ is an entry, “ Moyes, Henry, M.D., 
and Mr, Nicoll, 1806, 3 qrs. sitting, sheet. Smith- 
Ward.” Who was Henry Moyes, M.D.? His 
name appears in a list of the Honorary Members 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in 1796, as “Henry Moyes, 
M.D., Ac. Americ. Soc., &c.,” shortly before 


which date he was advertised to deliver a course of 


nineteen lectures on natural philosophy in the 
town. Rica. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Earty Printep Votume.—An early printed 
book, sine loco et anno, rubricated, with capitals 
painted by hand, contains the following: “ Com- 
pendium Theologicum Veritatis, Bernoldi Dis- 
tinctiones et Rampigollis Biblis Compendium.” 
By whom, when, and where was this book printed ? 
There is a note in Latin that it belonged to Egidius 
Appelman in 1482. T. M. Hunt. 

Bellevue, The Hoimwood, Dorking, 


Parson or A Morey or a Cuuron.—In 1295 
Walter de Maydenestane is described (Patent Roll, 
23 Edw. I., M. 17d) as “ parson of a moiety of the 
church of Kirkeby, in Kendale.” This 
ment seems strange to modern notions of e- 
siastical law. Was it a frequent one? How was 
it carried into effect ? dV. 


Bream’s Buitpincs.—‘‘The India chest of 
drawers in my dining-room at my house in Bream’s 
Buildings.” This is in schedule of goods left by 
Humphry Ambler, of the parish of Bisham, in 
county of Berks, esquire, to his daughter Eliza- 
beth, 7 Oct., 1740. Attached to the same will is 
a list of persons who he desires may have a ring of 
twenty shillings value in memory of him. I give 
them in hopes that some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may 
be able to say who some of them were, as well as 
who Humphry himself was: ‘The Lord Ohief 
Baron Parker, Mr. Baron Olarke, Mr. Serjeant 
Prime, Mr. Richard Haydon, Mr. Richard Rogers, 
Mr, Jno. Rogers, Mr. William Harrison, Mr. 
John Collett, James West, Esq., Humphry Ambler, 
Elizabeth Ambler, Charles Ambler, Mary Wheat- 
ley, Mr. John Searle, Mr, Abraham Wells.” 

SEE-EE-TEE-TEE-PEE. 


Guys. When did they 
come into use? I have heard more than one old man, 
whose knowledge of sporting matters was the envy 
of friends and neighbours, affirm that the double- 
barrel was unknown in the early years of the 
present century. I think they said it did not come 
into use till somewhere about the time of the great 

(1815). Sir Walter Scott, however, in ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ the earlier chapters of which 
relate to the year 1737, has the following passage : 

“* The duce take the lass,’ thought the Duke of Argyie 
to himeelf, ‘there goes another shot—and she has 
with both barrels right and left !’”"—Chap. xxxvi. 

It does not seem likely that on a subject of this 
kind the great novelist should have =~ a — 


Cot. Srvart.—What were the Christian name 
and personal history of this officer, who took 
Ceylon in 1795? When and where did his birth 
and death take place? In what campaigns did he 
serve? What were his appointments, and the dates 
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on which he entered on and quitted them? Where 
could further information be = 


EXPERIMENTS In AccLIMaTIzaTION.—To the 
list of regrettable importations (headed always by 
the rabbits in Australia) is to be added the sensi- 
tive plant, which has become a pest in Samoa. 
Stevenson says, in one of the ‘ Vailima Letters’ 
(November, 1890) :— 

“ A fool brought it to this island in a pot, and used to 
lecture and sentimentalize over the tender thing. The 
tender thing has now taken charge of the island, and 
men fight it with torn hands, for bread and life. A 
singular insidious thing, shrinking and biting like a 
Sey acing by its roots as a limpet clutches to [sic] 
a rock, 

Is this mimosa pudica? Has any one made a 
careful collection of all such mistaken experiments 
in acclimatization ? Grorce Bassett. 

New York. 


Davenrort.—Rev. Thomas, Vicar of Radcliffe- 
on-Trent, 1771-90, whose eldest son Samuel was 
Vicar of Horsley and Crich. Any descendants of 
the above, interested in family history, will oblige 
by communicating with 

Reoivatp Davenport. 

24, Princes Square, W. 


Jetrons, ok Noremperc Toxens.—Has any 
work been issued in English or French, within 
recent years, whioh deals with jettons or ‘‘ abbey- 

ieces” ? I am acquainted with Snelling’s ‘ View 
of the Origin,’ &c., 1769, but know of no book of 
later date. Possibly some illustrated magazine 


articles may have appeared ; if so, ps some one 
will kindly give particulars, . O. Gourp. 
Loughton, 


“ Agrcustows.”—Can any of your readers tell 
me the meaning of this word? It occurs in a legal 
document (time of Elizabeth) about mines. The 
sentence is written, “‘ Ledde, Colle, and Aercus- 
tons excepted.” Lead and coal are plain, but 
*‘aercustons” is beyond me, Txos, 

Liverpool. 


Initiation To Curistian Mysteries. —I 
should be glad to know in what apocryphal 
scripture the statement occurs that the miraculous 
birth and other mysteries, 7) tapOevia Mapias, 6 
toxeros Odvaros Tov kK were kept 
secret from those admitted to baptism and the 
Eucharist until their faith had been proved to the 
satisfaction of the bishop. I noted this from a 
German pamphlet ; but I think the name of the 
work quoted was not mentioned. The publication 
of the revised version of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha suggests that some one having leisure 
and learning would do good service to Biblical 
study and scientific theological investigations by 


the purest texts of the New Testament Apocrypha, 

or, indeed, the whole of the spurious and apocryphal 

scriptures of Hebrew and Christian origin. 
Homotovsios. 


Historicat Bapers.—A paragraph in Sir 
William Fraser's ‘ Recollections of Napoleon III.’ 
(p. 202) suggests the inconvenience that may arise 
from the adoption of historical badges. Is there 
authority for saying that some of our regimental 
devices (¢,g., the fleur-de-lys, the royalist badge 
worn by the 63rd Regiment) gave offence to our 
imperial allies during the war in the Crimea? 

GUALTERULUS, 


Beplies, 


“LED WILL.” 
(8 S. viii. 486.) 

Whatever “led will” may mean now, it doubt- 
less means the same as “ will led,” a phrase which 
occurs in a specimen of the Norfolk dialect which 
I have now in the “ Will led” is said to 
mean “demented,” but the original sense was 
** bewildered.” 

The solution is this. Wéill, in this phrase, has 
no immediate connexion with will in the sense of 
inclination, but represents the Scandinavian form 
of the English wild, which often had the sense of 
astray, bewildered, all abroad, at a loss, and the 
like. See the Icel. villr in Vigfasson, wild in my 
‘ Dictionary,’ be-wilder in the ‘ New Eng. Diction- 
ary,’ and will in my Glossary to Barbour’s ‘ Brace.’ 
Ultimately will and wild are from the same root ; 


but that is a further question. 
Water W. Sxear. 


Hereabouts in Suffolk the substitute, of frequent 
occurrence, for this expression is “will led.” It is 
used of a person, whether or not ander the influence 
of strong drink, whose movements are not to be 
accounted for except by temporary derangement 
of intellect. 
A farmer living near me, having cut a pole in a 
wood not far from his house, with the intention of 
taking it home, wandered away with it over his 
shoulder some four miles before he bethought him- 
self where he was going. Another neighbouring 
farmer, on his way back from market, one moon- 
light night in summer, deviated from the highway 
into a narrow lane ending in a sandpit, where he un- 
harnessed his horse, wrapped himself in its blanket, 
and slept in his trap till morning, when he came 
to his right mind. Again, a man in this parish, 
returning to his cottage in the small hours, could 
not satisfy himself that he had found his gate, 
though he was heard fumbling and swearing at it, 
and did not regain his proper senses till he had 
walked to the bridge over the Deben at Wickham 
Market, nearly two miles distant. In all these 


collecting and publishing in Greek and English 
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cases the aberrationists, of whom the first was sober 
and the other two had been tippling heavily, were 
spoken of as having been ‘‘ will led.” 

Forby most improbably connects the will in 
“led will” with that in ‘‘ will-o’-the-wisp.” Nor 
does it seem at all likely that the will in “led 
will” and “will led” is will, “volition”; the 
leader implied by the words not being oneself, bat 
something apart from oneself. With Forby agrees 
Spurdens, in his ‘Supplement,’ annotating which 
Prof. Skeat, helpfully towards an etymo- 


logical solution, calls attention to the Old English 
wil, “astray,” as well as ‘ wild.” F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Mr. James Hooper says that he has been 
quite unable to find the exact origin of this expres- 
sion. The origin is not far to seek. As Forby, in 
his ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia,” says, it means 
"led by will,” i.¢., by will-o’-the-wisp. Forby 
adds, “It is metaphorically — to one who is 
puzzled and bewildered by following 

ights. 


I may add what Gay says of this “strange 
phenomenon ”:— 
Of Nature’s laws his carols first begun, 
Why the grave owl can never face the sun ; 


How will-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 
‘ The Shepherd’s Week, Saturday.’ 
Milton alludes to this :— 
Hope elevates, and joy 
crest, as when a wand’ring fire, 
of unctuous va , which the night 
Kindl'd through agitation to a flame, 
Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amaz’d night-wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There ewallow’d up and lost, from succour far, 
* Paradise Lost,’ ix. 1]. 633-642. 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 
George Sand’s charming romance ‘La Mare au 
Diable’ is founded on, or at all events deals with, 
the same superstition. It is interesting to find 
similar ideas at work amongst the country folk of 


East Anglia and of Berri :— 
“Comme ils ne savaient point du tout de quelle 
direction ils étaient ils ne savaient ses ails 


qu'ils suivaient ; si bien qu’ils remontérent encore 
une fois tout le bois, se retrouvérent de nouveau 
en face de la lande déserte, revinrent sur leurs pas, 
et, aprés avoir tourné et marché longtemps, ils aper- 
gurent de la clarté a travers les branches, ‘Bon! 
voici une maison,’ dit Germain, ‘et des gens déja 
éveillés, puisque le feu est allumé, I est done bien 
tard?’ Mais ce n’était pas une maison : c’était le feu de 
bivouac qu’ils avaient couvert en partant, et qui s’était 
rallumé a Ja brise, Ils avaient marché pendant deux 
heures Yd se retrouver au point de départ...... ‘C'est 
ici la Mare au Diable. C'est un mauvais endroit, et il 
ne faut pas en approcher sans jeter trois pierres dedans 


main droite; ca éloigne les esprits. Autrement il arrive 
des malheurs Sour qui en ont fait le tour.’......‘ Oui,’ 
dit la vieille, ‘il s’y est noyé un petit enfant.’ Germain 
frémit de la téte aux pieds ; mais heureusement la vieille 
jouta: ‘il y a bien longtemps de ca; en mémoire de 
accident on y avait planté une belle croix; mais, par 
une nuit de grand orage, les mauvais esprits l’ont jetée 
dans l'eau. On peut en voir encore un bout. Si quelqu’un 
avait le malheur de s’arréter ici la nuit il serait bien sir 
de ne pouvoir jamais en sortir avant le jour. ~Il qurait 
beau marcher, marcher, il pourrait faire deux cents 
lieues dans le bois et se retrouver toujours 4 la méme 
place.’ —‘ La Mare au Diable,’ chapitres x.-xiv. 
Sainte-Beuve, in speaking of “cette charmante 
idylle de ‘La Mare au Diable,’” in his *‘ Causerie 
du Lundi,’ 18 February, 1850, says :— 

“Dans deux chapitres (viii. and ix.) intitulés ‘Sous 
les Grands Chénes’ et ‘ Priére du Soir’ on a une 
suite de scénes délicieuses, délicates, et qui n’ont leur 
pendant ni leur modéle dans aucune idylle antique ou 
moderne.” 

George Sand called Sir Walter “le roi des 
romanciers.” May we not not call her “la reine 
des romanciers ?— 

Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 
JonaTHaNn Boocuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Every one who has crossed a moor, or even a 
large field, in a mist on a dark night must have 
experienced the difficulty of keeping a straight 
line. I have frequently ~~ ay this difficulty. 
From repeated instances I have found that the 
propensity is to turn to the left, that is, right 
shoulders forward ; therefore, if the field be wide, 
to return to the place from which I started. 

E. 

In East Anglia I have always understood that 
this refers to being led by false lights, will-o’-the- 
wisp, &c. It is so given as an adjective in 
Wright’s ‘ Glossary of Provincialisms.’ 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Commissions THE Army (8" §. viii. 
421, 498).—Such commissions appear to have been 
granted in the Militia also, as I find that Capt. 
Charles King, of the 74th Highlanders, who was 
severely wounded at the capture of Badajoz, 
7 April, 1812, and died 28 Jan., 1843, “in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age,” according to the 
inscription on his tombstone in St. Michan’s 
churchyard, Dublin, was gazetted ensign in the 
Fermanagh Militia in 1793, when he would be 
about seven years old. His father, John King, 
of St. Angelo, Fermanagh, esquire, M.P. for 
Clogher in 1800, had been successively captain 
and major in the same corps. 

Cuartes 8. Bart. 

Corrard, Fermanagh. 


The like abuse was even more prevalent in the 
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of his novels. Probably the most remarkable 
instance is that of the late Admiral Sir Provo 
Wallis. His father, captain of a ship, entered his 
son as an able seaman at four years old. The 
youth received pay as such until he became a 
midshipman, and then his pay increased as he 
rose, step by step, to be an admiral; and as he 
died at the age of ninety-eight, he actually received 
pay for ninety-four years. On account of his ser- 
vices and great age, he was retained on the active 
list—that is, received fall pay—to the end of his 
life. It was he who succeeded Capt. Van Broke 
in command of the Shannon after her engagement 
with the Chesapeake, and towed the latter into 
harbour, in 1813. He died in 1890. 
E. 


‘* Sir THE Bricut Sworp” (8 S. 
viii. 301, 389).—Mr. James Graname, in advo- 
cating the near connexion of the Border Grahams 
with the Earls of Menteith, suggests that they 
were descended from one or other of three uncles 
of Malise, Earl of Menteith. Their names are 
found inserted in pencil in a — of the 
(modern) Grahams of Netherby made in 1809, 
and Mr. Graname recognizes the writing as being 
that of his great-uncle, Mr. Robert Graham of 
Whitehill. No fartber authority is given for the 
existence of these three men. But even sup- 
posing they lived and left issue, they could not 

ve been the ancestors of the (old) Grahams of 
Netherby, who were a powerful and numerous 
clan at the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Granam Easton’s theory is far more worthy of 
attention, that they had been for several genera- 
tions on the Borders. Sir Richard Graham of the 
(modern) family of Graham did not trace up beyond 
his father Fergus Graham of Plomp (Dugdale’s 
‘ Visitation of Cumberland,’ 1665 ; see also Scottish 
Antiquary, vol. ix. p. 161). I would refer Mr. 
James Graname to the ‘Calendar of Hamilton 
MSS..,’ where he will find a full account of the old 
Grahams, written by Thomas Musgrave in 1583. 
They were then so numerous that it is idle to sup- 
joe they were descendants even of an uncle of 

ise, Earl of Menteith. The (modern) Grahams 
of Netherby were no doubt members of the old 
Border family, but were of no importance till the 
sudden rise of Sir Richard as a favourite at Court 
and his creation as Viscount Preston, when he 
easily obtained the consent of the then Earl of 
Menteith to use the Menteith arms, though, as 
Dugdale’s pedigree of 1665 shows, he could not 
trace descent. There is a vast difference between 
the head ofa family allowing a namesake to call him- 
self a cadet and that namesake proving his descent. 
The documents quoted by Mr. James Graname 
at the commencement of the paper may prove that 
the Earl of Menteith acquiesced in the wish of Sir 
Richard Graham, Viscount Preston, to be regarded 
as bis cousin, and that the heralds allowed him to 


bear the Menteith arms with certain differences ; 
but in the first place, no pedigree is to be found 
accepted by English or Scottish heralds connecting 
the (modern) Grahams of Netherby with the Grahams 
of Menteith, or even with the (old) Grahams of 
Netherby, an estate they obtained by purchase, not 
inheritance ; and in the second place, heralds were 
at times somewhat complaisant when they dealt 
with the ambitious views of royal favourites. 
A. W. Cornetivs 


While Mr. James Graname’s contribution 
yields nothing new on the subject, but is rather 
calculated to obscure it, it is welcome as raising 
one or two points which can be settled off hand. 
It was concerning “ John with the Bright Sword,” 
apart from John Graham of Kilbride, that I gene- 
rally asked where Dugdale gleaned information of 
him. Not, certainly, from the last two Earls of 
Menteith, whose attestations merely expose their 
ignorance of their own descent. They thought 
+ ota descended from the first earl’s eldest 
son Alexander, whereas they were from his grand- 
son of that name, son of his third son, Patrick 
Graham of Auchmore, Port of Menteith. By 
attesting that the Border Grahams descended from 
Alexander, eldest son to Earl Malise, they were 
actually putting Richard Graham of over 
their own heads; and the idea that they should do 
so intentionally (as suggested by Mr. GranaMe) 
cannot stand fora moment. Alexander, eldest son, 
could not possibly have had any legitimate son, 
being succeeded in 1469 by his next brother, John 
of Kilbride, as his father’s ‘‘ son and heir.” The 
eighth Earl of Menteith said, ‘‘ Alexander, eldest 
son to Earl Malise, his father, my predecessors.” 
He, too, was claiming descent from this Alexander, 
through the mistaken idea that the younger 
Alexander (nephew) was his son, and presuming, 
apparently, John of Kilbride to be the elder 
Alexander’s younger son, instead of what he 
traly was, his second brother. It is to be borne in 
mind that the tradition was that John Graham of 
Kilbride was “ Sir John with the Bright Sword,” a 
question with which I have already dealt in these 
columns on the basis of naked facts, And this 
tradition was accepted by his lordship out of 
vanity. The two prominent Grahams of that 
time were the seventh Earl of Menteith and 
Richard Graham of Esk. Both were shining lights 
at the Court of the first Charles, and both were the 
close intimates of the Duke of Buckingham. Just 
as Buckingham had things all his own way in Eng- 
land, so Menteith controlled affairs in Scotland, 
while Richard Graham was Master of the Horse to 
the former and did secret service for Charles, whom 
he accompanied to Spain. Thrown into im- 
mediate contact with the ad and ambitious 
Earl of Menteith, the friend of Buckingham, his 
own master, what more natural than that Richard 


Grabam, known only as come of a lawless Border 
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family, should be fired to connect himself with the 
noble and influential earl of his name. If there 
existed any tradition then (which I have never 
been able to discover), he manipulated it ; failing 
such, he concocted the story which has been handed 
down to us, now known and proved to be a myth. 
And on the other side the earl, withal an able 
and shrewd man, was vain, and proud of the high- 
spirited and rising Border family, and out of per- 
sonal regard for the said Richard was content to 
acknowledge him of his house, probably with some 
belief in the pedigree submitted to him. This, 
broadly, I believe to be the truth of the matter. 
So that the earls and the Scots and English 
heralds are put out of court and Mr. Grasame’s 
second and fourth pbs a dead letter. The 
Margaret Graham, of Durham, with the Stewart 
seal, shows nothing, because there were many 

iages between Grahams and Stewarts, and 
the fact of her using the Stewart seal implies she 
was of that family by birth, but not necessarily of 
the royal stock. In saying so I do not understand 
that the Stewart arms on the seal in question were 
marshalled with a Graham coat. The Kilpont 
arms are distinct—the paternal arms differenced 
by an indented chief. I venture to think that the 
late Mr. Robert Grahame merely filled in the 
names Robert, David, and Alexander to complete 
the pedigree, without meaning to suggest anything 
further than what was known from earliest times, 
é.¢., that these were younger brothers of Sir 
Patrick Graham of Kilpont, who became Earl of 
Strathern in 1400. 

As for Earl Malise’s first wife, it is only now 
known, after all these centuries, that her name was 
Jonet, as appears from the ‘Protocol Book of 
Stirling,’ extracts of which Mr. Hallen, to his 
credit, is producing in the Scottish Antiquary. 
From the same source it is proved that Patrick 
Graham, father of the second Earl of Menteith, 
was “son and heir apparent” of his father, Earl 
Malise, in 1471, seven years earlier than hitherto 
known, thereby reducing John of Kilbride’s term 
of existence by so much at least. 

Earl Malise bad three sons named John, viz., 
John of Kilbride, by his first wife, Jonet ; John 
of Port Enchome, by his second wife, Mariota ; 
and an illegitimate son John (discovered by me, 
who has hitherto escaped the notice of genealogists), 
to whom, in 1476, he gifted certain jewels and a 
carucate of land, called “Je Akyr,” in the barony 
of Port of Menteith. The last came between the 
other two, and there is nothing to show that he 
had issue, Water M. Granam Easton. 


ArcxpiocesE (8" vii, 208, 238, 296, 392).— 
A few months ago there was a discussion about 
the use of this word, and the experts of ‘N. & Q.’ 
decided that it was inexact to use it in order to 
denote the diocese of an archbishop. It may, 


however, be worth while pointing out that * 
Leo XIII. is of a different opinion, In 
Decretum by which His Holiness grants Cardinal 
Vaugban’s reques: that he may as Archbishop of 
Westminster in future use the arms of the see of 
Canterbury, the word Archidiocesis is used three 
times to denote his diocese (8" 8. viii. 450). 
. W. Penny. 
Wokingham. 


Samapen §, ix. 8).—Many a visitor to the 
Engadine must have noticed, and felt himself to 
be in fallest sympathy with, this quotation. It is 
inscribed conspicuously over the ol buildings 
at Silvaplana, at the foot of the Julier Pass, and 
is in fair preservation. The post office having been 
only moved to the other side of the road, post 
carriages are still halted, for the change of horses, 
exactly opposite it. I am not aware that the 
inscription exists at Samaden, though I know the 
place tolerably well. Two or three inscriptions 
expressive of the sentiments of the prosperous 
native recur to me. Ona house at Samaden, labelled 
1687, but rebuilt, one reads that, “ Me mea delec- 
tant te tua unum quemque sua.” On a restored 
house at Bevers ; “ Dieu cum nus e nus cum el,” 
On a new house at St. Moritz (I recall only the 
first of several couplets) :— 

Gelobot sei der Bauern Stand, 
Er hat sein Brod aus erster Hand, 
H. W. 

New University Club, 


Morro on THe Dergat or THE SPANISH 
Armapa (8" §, viii, 506).—It does not appear to 
be certain that the word “‘ Jehovah” was meant 
to be read with the Latin words as part of the 
legend. The word is in Hebrew characters, and 
is, as it were, imbedded in a cloud, out of which 
the wind is blowing on the ships. The cloud 
makes a break in the rim interrupting the legend. 
May it not be that the word in Hebrew characters 
was meant to represent Jehovah in the act of 
doing that to which the Latin legend, “ Flavit et 
dissipati sunt,” refers? 

In that case each verb would stand without any 
nominative ; as is the case with those in the legend 
on the obverse, ‘‘ Allidor non ledor,” which refers 
to the church standing on a rock enduring a heavy 
storm of wind and sea, There are many examples 
of medals having legends which similarly refer 
to the scenes represented. 

On each side of this medal is a cloud out of 
which comes a storm of wind. On the obverse, 
the area being filled with ships, the cloud contain- 
ing the name ‘‘ Jehovah” is pushed into the rim 
and interrupts the Latin legend. On the reverse, 
the cloud, naturally not containing the name of 
** Jehovah,” seeing that its wind is blowing vainly 
against the church, is placed in the area, there 
being plenty of space unoccupied by the church, 
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the rock, and the sea. The lower part of the rim 
is broken on the reverse by an escutcheon, which 
is partly on the area and partly on the rim, where 
it boule in between the words “ Allidor” and 
‘*non,” as the cloud containing the Hebrew word 
“Jehovah” breaks in on the obverse between the 
words “‘flavit” and “et.” Both sides of the 
Armada medal are given in ‘The Student’s 
Hume’ (1871), pp. 340, 341. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 


Foxatove (8" §. viii. 155, 186, 336, 393, 452, 
495 ; ix. 16).—I now only reply to the new issue 


Dr. Prior its the sense of the A.-S. 
gltew, and I put him right by using the translation 
glee, which is the modern spelling of the same 
word, and therefore cannot be wrong. His trans- 
lation of ‘‘ music” was chosen for the sake of its 
double sense, to make the uninitiated believe that 
it can mean ‘‘a ring of bells on an arched support.” 
Of course neither the A.-S. gliew nor its modern 
form glee ever mean anything of the kind ; they 
always refer to the sound of a musical instrument 
or to the human voice. Waiter W. Sxear. 


I am at one with Pror. Sxear with regard to 
the derivation of this word ; but I think there can 
be little doubt that the term was not originally 
applied to the flower which now bears the name. 
At all events, in earlier times the expression seems 
to have been used for various plants ; cf. Toller- 
Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ Prof. Earle’s 
‘English Plant Names,’ Wright's ‘ Vocabularies,’ 
ed. Wiilcker, &. 

I have often wondered who originated the deri- 
vation of fox in this word from folks. Prov. 
remarks (8 §S. viii. 496), ‘‘ The alleged 
Solk’s-glove is so modern that Dr. Prior, in 1879, 
does not mention it.” Sr. SwirHin says, apparently 
using Dr. Prior’s authority, that the name Digitalis 
was first applied by Fuchs—a curious coincidence. 
The date of this naming is 1542. Curiously enough, 
another Fox has had to do with the name of the 

t. I have recently met with the following 
remarks in H. Fox Talbot's ‘ English Etymologies,’ 
1847, from which it would appear that he first 
brought the folk’s derivation before an appreciative 
public. These are his words, p. 4 :-— 

“In Welsh this flower [foxglove] is called by the 
beautiful name of maneg ellylion, or the fairies’ glove. 
Now, in the days of our ancestors, as every one knows, 
these little elves were called in English ‘the good folks.’ 
No doubt, then, these flowers were called ‘the good folks’ 
gloves,’ a name since shortened into foxgloves. The 
plant is called in French gantelée (little glove) ; in Latin, 
digitalis ; and in German, jingerhut (thimble),” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Dise, 


With regard to the discussion which has taken 
place as to this word, it may be useful to observe 


that “folk” does not mean “fairy.” ‘* Good folk,” 
* little folk,” may, just as “ good people ” or “ 

fellows”; but neither “folk,” “ people,” nor “ fel- 
lows” means “ fairies.” Moreover, as we trace 
fairy-lore back, we find that small size ceases to be 
@ necessary ristic of fairies ; and for the 
very good reason that fairy-lore passes into myth- 
ology. As one instance of both these remarks, take 
the old romance of Olger the Dane, champion of 
France against the Saracens, who is carried off to 
fairyland by the fairy queen Morgan le Fay, who is 
sister to King Arthur. Whether the Anglo-Saxons 
had any idea of diminutive supernatural beings, 
such as our fairies, I am unable to say, But 
before we get back to those times our fairy story 
has taken a quite different character. The Celtic 
fairies can be distinctly traced back to deities. 

J. C. Hucnes. 


§. viii. 28, 98, 431, 511 ; ix. 
35).—With deference to Mr. Binxseck Terry, 
whose minute acquaintance with the Elizabethan 
and Restoration drama is a perennial source of 
value to ‘ N. & Q.,’ I would observe that it is not 
I who write loosely, but those who, like Emerson, 
treat the fictitious character of a real personage as 
a generic type. Tom Chiffinch, who was a servant 
of Charles II. during that prince’s wanderings, is 
admitted by Mr. Hatt to have had an irreproach- 
able character. Yet Scott makes him, as Mr. 
TeRry says, a typical libertine. Mr. Hatt says 
that Will Chiffinch, the younger brother, was the 
parasite depicted by Sir Walter Scott, and that he 
was “a vile pander to his master’s vices.” On 
what evidence does he rest these assertions? My 
note was a protest against the manner in which the 
characters of real persons are blackened in historical 
fictions—very often on the slightest grounds, 
oftener still on no grounds at all. I doubt if 
either Tom or Will Chiffinch was any worse than 
Daniel O’Neale, or Bab May, or any other of the 
more intimate members of Charles’s entourage. In 
1683, Tom Chiffinch, the “real Ohiffioch” of 
* Peveril of the Peak,’ had long been dead, and 
Will Chiffinch was an old man aay seventy years 
of age. His introduction into Mr. Dasent’s book 
on St. James’s Square seemed to me both un- 
necessary and improbable; and I cannot help 
thinking that the two chapters which profess to 
mirror the life of St. James’s in Restoration and 
Regency times spoil one of the most valuable works 
on London topography that has appeared for many 
years past. I may add thatin the best commentary 
on Grammont of which I have any knowledge—the 
works* of that accurate antiquary and former 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. G. Sreinman 
SrzinmMaN—no mention is made of either of the 


* “Memoir of Mra, Myddelton,’ 1864, with Addenda, 
1880; ‘Althorp Memoirs,’ 1869; ‘ Memoir of Barbara, 
Duchess of Cleveland,’ 1871, with Addenda, 1874, 1878, 
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Obiffinches in connexion with the histories of the 
frail beauties of Oharles’s Court. 


x W. F. Pripeavx. 


Ricuarp Cosway, R.A. (8 ix. 7),—Mrs. 
Cosway employed Westmacott to erect a mural 
tablet in memory of her husband, which was placed 
on the north wall under the gallery in Marylebone 
New Church. It showed a medallion of Cosway 
in right profile, supported by three children as 
Painting, Poetry, and Nature, emblematic of Art, 
Taste, and Genius. W. Coombe (her brother-in- 
law, author of ‘Syntax’) wrote the following 
inscription for it :— 

To the Memory 
of Richard Cosway, 
Royal Academician 
Principal Painter 
To His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales. 
He died July 4th, 1821, aged 80 years, 
His widow Maria y 
Erects this Memorial. 

Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius drops the tear 

O’er him #0 long they loved, who slumbers here. 

While colours last, and time allows to give 

The all-resembling grace, his name shall live. 

The subject was engraved by ©. Pickart. Some 
biographies state that Cosway gave up his pro- 
feasion when ninety years of age ; the record of his 
years on the monument is contradictory of his span 


of life. Hitp 
Lowa, Bs a GaMLiy, 


Tt may interest Cor, Pripzavx to know that, 
although it is stated in ‘Old and New London,’ 
vol. iv. p. 437, that this courtly and wealthy 
artist, after the disposal of bis stately mansion at 
the corner of Stratford Place, W., died in a house 
in the Edgware Road, yet F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., 
in his ‘Homes, Works and Shrines of English 
Artiste,’ Virtue & Co., London, 1873, says that 
Cosway’s “ death occurred in 1821, while taking a 
rive in a carriage, in his eightieth year.” ‘He 
desired to be buried with Rabens in Antwerp, as 
the only artist in talent and princely tastes worthy 
to be his fellow in the grave.” He lies in the 
vaults of Marylebone Church. A monument was 
erected to his memory by his widow. The scalp- 
ture represents a medallion of Cosway, surrounded 

figures of genii, emblematic of Art, Genius, and 
», and alluded to in the lines beneath, viz.:— 

Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius drops the tear 

O’er him so Jong they loved, who slumbers here. 

While colours last, and time allows to give 

The all-resembling grace, his name ehall live, 

These words are more graceful than those in the 
rhymes written by a wit on Cosway when he 
resided in Stratford Place. Henny G, Hore. 

Clapham. 


** Poor’s” 4 8. viii. 205, 278, 397).—My 
remarks are evidently pot quite under: 


stood by Mr. Terry. I had no intention of 
conveying my own particular views, but wrote, as 
well as I could, from the standpoint of those who 
possess, and those who look forward to possessing, 
when the struggle for bread is over, that last 
resource ‘‘ the poor’s house.” This class look upon 
the workhouse as absolutely their own—a house 
for which through their best days they have 
paid in the shape of rates. ‘‘The union work- 
house” is, to all intents and purposes, ‘‘ the poor’s 
house,” and, apart from the hard and fast rules to 
which they are subject, it rests with the masters 
and matrons whether, for those who “ possess,” 
these places of last resort are rugged ious or 
havens of rest. Perhaps if Mr. Terry will 
favour me by reading my previous note again in 
conjunction with this, he will fully grasp the sense 
I intended to convey. I am sorry he seems to 
have been annoyed over so small a matter. 
THos. RaTCLiFrE. 

Worksop, 


The English adjective has doubtless got rid of 
its inflectional ending when used strictly as an 
adjective in agreement with an expressed noun ; 
that is, the language does not now use such a form 
as *‘ the poor’s men’s house” would be. But when 
the adjective is used in a collective and substantive 
sense, then it retains, and must retain, this ending ; 
and this Mr. Terry confesses in his next sentence, 
when he allows that “the poor’s house” is ‘‘ the 
house of the r.” I said nothing elee. Mr. 
Terry would, I suppose, grant correctness to “ the 
portion of the good is life,” and after the above 
admission I see not how he is to deny it to “ the 
good’s portion.” I believe the truth to be that a 
phrase may have a false appearance of incorrectness, 
as well as of correctness ; and as in the latter case 
the false appearance is produced by familiarity, so 
in the former case by want of it. I admit that 
** the good’s portion ” is not a common expression ; 
but it is quite correct, and only seems otherwise 


because we are unfamiliar with it. 
CO. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


I do not see that “ poor’s,” though uneuphonious, 
is ungrammatical. In the New Testament, 
Authorized Version, which is generally accepted 
as good English, we have such phrases as “ for the 
elect’s sake,” E. Watrorp, 

Ventnor. 

There is a farm at Ashford, Middlesex, which 
is known by the name of Poor’s Land Farm. This 
fact might be of interest to Mr. Binxeeck Terry. 

Ernert Brayp. 

Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 

It may be worth while to mention an instance 
where “‘ poor’s” is correct and “ poor” misleading. 


I know a parish—and I think the case is not un- 


eommon—where a piece of land held in trust for 
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the poor has been called for some two hundred 
years “the poor’s land.” To call it “the poor 
land” would give quite a wrong —— 


Roserr Ramsay, anp Burns 
(8 8. viii. 205, 373, 515). —This discussion is not 
worth continuing, but I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of Mr. A. U. Jonas to what seems an over- 
sight on his part. ‘‘ My quotation,” he says, “from 
Ramsay and Hamilton supplied what Mr. Bayne 
says as to their opinion.” If Mr. Jonas will look 
again, he will probably discover that I say not a 
single word regarding the “opinion” of these 
authors. The information I offered was drawn 
from earlier observers than Mr. Jonas, and was 
fully acknowledged. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Opts on Wopew (8" §. vii. 269 ; viii. 455).— 
Your correspondent Mr. Hanpy says, “ The more 
or less mythical Hengist was accredited with being 
the great-great-grandson of Woden.” Can he 
furnish the supposed line of descent? Chiusole 
gives Hengist’s descent from Arderricco (c. 90 B.c.), 
and makes Bodo, King of the Saxons (who died 
A.D. 301), his great-great-grandfather, but gives 
no hint of a descent from Woden. C. i. 


Lerrestowe (8 S. viii. 65, 150, 257, 434).— 
Ben Jonson, in ‘Every Man in his Humour’ 
(ii. 5), has :— 

If he will live, abroad, with his companions, 

In dung aud leystalls; it is worth a fear. 
I find in several indentures relating to the manor 
of Fulham references to a “ laystall” at a spot 
which I identify with Sand’s End, apparently near 
Chelsea Creek. Thus, on 3 June, 15 Charles II., 
the Bishop of London granted to Sir Nich. Crispe 
a lease of the fishery of the Thames “ extending 
from Hamersmith Lane and vnto the Laystall at 
ye end of the Meade being peell. of the Demeasnes 
of the said Rev. Father,” &. What is the true 
sense of the word here? That of dungbill or dust 
heap seems hardly to fit, Cuas. Jas. Fisrer. 


Narotzon’s Marsuats §. viii. 368, 409 ; 
ix, 51).—In answer to Mr. Bovcuter’s queries, 
although I am not au fait in the Napoleonic wars, 
I can say that his list is defective in two ways. 
It omits the names of some of Napoleon’s marshals, 
and includes the names of several generals, Clarke 
was made a marshal in 1816, by Louis XVIII. 
Desaix was killed at the battle of Marengo, in 1800, 
before the empire was established. Excelmans 
was only a general. Kleber was assassinated at 
Cairo, in 1800, before the empire was established. 
Lobau was a general only. Arrighi, Duke of 
Padua, was a marshal of Napoleon. So was 
Suchet, Duke of Albuera. From Haydn, and 
* Biographie portatif Universelle.’ 


Ex Sa.rero. 


Descennants of Kwox in ULsTer 
(8 §. vii, 201, 261, 335, 470).—Some further 
data on this subject have recently been put in my 
hands through the kindness of some Ulster 
descendants of the great Reformer. In the Derry 
Standard of 18 Sept., 1895, a report is given of 
the proceedings at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new First Presbyterian Church, in 
ry on 17 Sept., including an address by Rev. 
A. M‘Afee, pastor of the church, who gave a his- 
tory of the congregation, from which I take the 
following extracts :— 

“* From 1688 till 1699 the congregation of was 
vacant, but on the 8th of November, 1699, Mr. James 
Maxwell was ordained as its minister. He died on 
Feb. Ist, 1750, at the advanced age of eighty-nine...... 
The present church was built for Mr. Maxwell in the 
year 1721...... The people furnished the materials, and 
the masonry cost the modest sum of 6/. 10s......Jane 
Maxwell, a daughter of the Rev. James Maxwell, of 
Omagh, was married to the Rev. Andrew Welsh, of 
Ardstraw, who was the fifth in descent from John Knox.” 

In 1884 the Rev. Samuel Craig Nelson, of 
Downpatrick, compiled and had printed for private 
circulation a short account of his descent from 
John Knox. A copy of the igree, brought 
down to 1891, has been kindly lent to me by Mr. 
Nelson’s son, Omar C. Nelson, solicitor, Belfast. 
The following is a summary of the pedigree :— 

1. John Knox, 1505-1572. 

2. Elizabeth, married John Welsh, minister of 


Ayr. 

3. Josias Welsh, minister of Templepatrick, died 
1634, ‘* One of his sons, Capt. Welsh, is 
described as kinsman of Major Ellis, who defended 
Carrickfergus Castle against the army of Crom- 
well.” (This is the Capt. George Welsh referred 
to 8" §, vii. 262, and he was thus an uncle of the 
other Capt. George Welsh, defender of Derry.) 

4. John Welsh, minister of Irongray, died 1681. 

5. George Welsh, 

“ lieutenant in the garrison which defended Derry during 
the siege of 1689. He Grace 
Deane, a lady of respectable family near Dungiven. We 
find him afterwards serving as captain in the land force 
under the Prince of Hesse and Capt. Whitaker, who 
assisted in storming and capturing Gibraltar in 1704, 
whilst Admirals Rooke and Byng attacked it from the 
seaboard, In this engagement Capt. Welsh was seriously 
wounded.” 

The compiler does not give the date of Capt. 
Welsh’s death. 

6. Andrew Welsh, ordained minister of Ard- 
straw, co, Tyrone, in August, 1733, retired in 1778, 
and died 15 May, 1781. He married Miss Max- 
well, by whom he had three sons (Andrew, Ja 
and Maxwell) and three daughters. The thi 
daughter married ‘* John Rodgers, of —— 
Omagh, and was the mother of the Rev. Max 
Rodgers, of Kilrea. The second daughter, Grace, 
was married to Alex. Oregan, brother to the 


Bishop of Sodor and Man.” The eldest daughter, 
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7. Catherine Welsh, born 1740, died 1827, 
* married Rev. Moses Nelson, D.D., Presbyterian 
minister of Rademon, co. Down, born 1739, died 
1823,” by whom she had seven sons and one 
daughter, viz.: (1) James, D.D. ; (2) Joseph An- 
drew, M.D.; (3) John, emigrated to Canada ; 
(4) William, minister of Dundalk; (5) Jane, 
married John Getty, M.D.; (6) Andrew; 
(7) Robert, M.D. ; (8) Arthur, ordained at Rade- 
mop, 1811. The eldest son, 

8. Rev. James Nelson, D.D., born 1768, died 
1838, ordained in Downpatrick 1792, married 
Alicia Craig, born 1767, died 1851, and had issue: 
(1) Catherine, married Rev. Wm. Bond ; (2) Matty ; 
(3) Samuel ; (4) Horatio ; (5) Margaret, married 
Edward Gardner; (6) Essy; (7) Joseph, Q.C.; 
(8) Collingwood ; (9) Elizabeth ; (10) Wellington. 
The third son, 

9. Rev. Samuel Craig Nelson, born 1800, died 
1891, minister of Dromore, co. Down, from 1825 
to 1835, in which year he was installed at Down- 
patrick, which town was the place both of his birth 
and death. He married Mary McCaw in January, 
1833, There were eleven children of this 
marriage, viz.: (1) Horatio ; (2) William McCaw ; 
(3) James ; (4) Joseph ; (5) Lydia; (6) Edwin 
Field ; (7) Alice Maude Mary ; (8) Samuel Craig ; 
(9) Wellington ; (10) Omar Collingwood, solicitor, 
Belfast; (1]) Florence Nightingale. Seven of 
these are married and have children. 

From the data recently supplied to me I am 
inclined to think that the estimate of the number 
of descendants of John Knox now living in Ulster 
which I made in a former contribution (viz., 100) 
is far below the mark. I trust that those who are 
sceptical about the statement that there are Ulster 
descendants of Knox will be partially convinced 
by the above extracte. J. J. Exper. 

Indianapolis, U.S. 


Stupests at Heipe.pere (8" §. viii. 
486).—Your correspondent is mistaken, I think, 
in supposing that the William Craven who entered 
as an English student at Heidelberg College in 
1653 was the “friend of the Electress Palatine,” 
who was then aged forty-eight or forty-nine. The 
person in question was doubtless the William 
Craven who was afterwards known as Sir William 
Craven, of Winwick, co. Northants, Knight. He 
is buried in the church at Winwick, and the 
inscription on his monument records that he was 
with his more distinguished namesake at Heidel- 
berg and other places. He was born in this parish 
in 1636, and so was seventeen years old at the 
~ in question. . J. Sraverr. 


Vatse (8* 8. viii, 20,78, 116, 171, 377).—This 
dance was introduced into England much earlier 
than 1813. In the ‘Life of Mary Russell Mitford,’ 
edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, there is a 


letter to Sir William Elford, dated 3 Dec., 1813, 
where Miss Mitford speaks of having learnt it 
from a French dancing-master when she was 
fourteen years old. This would be in 1801. From 
what she says in the letter, I gather that the dance 
must have become fashionable in 1811, certainly 
in 1812. In another letter, of date 2 Jan., 1814, 
to Sir William Elford, Miss Mitford gives the 
verses on the valse attributed to Lord Byron. 
She says that they are by a Sir Henry Englefield : 
What ! the girl I adore by another embraced ! 

What ! the balm of her breath shall another man taste ! 
What ! pressed in the whirl by another's bold knee ! 
What ! panting, reclined on another than me ! 

Sir, ; you have brushed from the grape its 
80: ue ; 

From the rosebud you ‘ve shaken the tremulous dew ; 
— - touched you may take, Pretty waltzer, 
adieu 

This is somewhat different’ from that given on 
. 378. The last three lines are certainly good. 
n the letter of 2 Jan., 1814, Miss Mitford men- 
tions that her co ndent Sir William Elford 
was engaged on a ‘ History of the Waltz’ Does 
any one know of this book ? Et Satrero. 


DoncatF (8 §. viii. 147, 212).—It is more 
than probable that Duncuft is only a phonetic 
variety of this name. A Mr. John Duncuft, of 
Westwood House, ire, was returned as 
M.P. for Oldham in 1847. E. WatrForp. 

Ventnor. 


Aw Otp Potiticat Porm S. viii. 505).— 
* N. & Q.’ comes to me in monthly parts, and the 
art covering December is to hand exceptionally 
Jate. I have just read the contribution signed 
N. M. & A. The poem they quote has been known 
to me for at least sixty years. It was repeatedly 
printed in the old Radical publications, including 
the famous unstamped, 1817-37. It, in its double 
shape, was usually printed under the heading 
‘The Loyal Cobbler.’ I never before heard of the 
lines being attributed to General Arthur O’Connor. 
They seem to me more likely to have been written 
by Clio Rickman, the Sussex ‘‘ Jacobin,” who, 
though not much of a poet, was a good deal of a 
rhymer; or possibly Gale Jones, or some other 
of the perturbed spirits of one hundred years ago, 
otber than O'Connor. Arthur O’Connor (not 
“ Connor”) was the uncle of Feargus O’Uonnor, the 
Chartist leader. General Arthur O’Connor must 
have died (if in 1852) in the same year that his 
unfortunate nephew was found to be hopelessly 
insane, passing from the House of Commons to 
Dr. Tuke’s lunatic asylum, where he died in 1855. 
I am sorry to add that, if there are any O’Connors 
of the family of Arthur and Feargus still remain- 
ing, I have reason to believe they are sunk in the 

lowest depths of adversity. 

Georce Jutian Harney. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 
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Saint Trounson (8 §, viii. 249, 478 ; ix. 34).— | place 


That this is identical with the Chaucerian Runyan 
or Ronyon I suppose nobody will deny; but a 
further identification with the Gaelic Ronan pre- 
sents a serious difficulty, which Paor. Sxzat, in 
giving it his sanction, has apparently lost sight of. 
The middle consonant of Trunion is palatalized, or 
what the French call mouillé, while in Ronan it is 
not. I believe I am right in saying that these 
two different varieties of the letter n never inter- 
change. The saint I should suggest as the original 
of the three names above quoted is the celebrated 
apostle of Cumberland, Ninian, or, as the Gaels 
call him, Ringean. From the point of view of 
modern scientific philology this suggestion is free 
from the objection I have made to that of your 
correspondent. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


For a notice of St. Ronan, and a list of places 
connected with him in Scotland, see Bishop Alex. 
Forbes’s ‘ Kalendars of Scottish Saints,’ p. 441. 
Another example of the corruptions of names 
enumerated by Mr. Hoorer is to be found in 
St. Toll’s for St. Aldate’s, in Oxford. 

W. D. Macray. 


Tue Sounp oF v, AND THE SYMBOL FOR IT 
(8 S. viii. 445, 510; ix. 33).—I can assure 
AYEAnR that his new examples are quite irrelevant, 
and illustrate only the spoken sound of v, without 
having any reference to the symbol u at all. The 
sound of v before r (or er) is often lost, as in e’er 
for ever, ne'er for never, o'er for over. Hence 
Caversham becomes Carsham, Wavertree is War- 
tree, and Oandover is Oandoor, as a matter of 
course, in rapid pronunciation, In most cases the 
v is preceded by the chief accent of the word. All 
this is explained in my ‘ Principles of English 
Etymology,’ in chap. xxv., on ‘‘ The Effects of the 
English Accent.” It has all been explained over 
and over again. Similarly, but more rarely, v 
before n (or en), if preceded by an accent, drops, 
as in e’en for even, Candish for Cavendish, Daintry, 
&c. The symbol u has nothing to do with it. 

Watrter W. 


(8" §, viii. 307 ; ix. 35).— 
Among these should be included two, which, 
though entire, are so only by reason of their 
unusual construction. They are the Norman St, 
Aldhelm’s Chapel, on St. Aldhelm’s Head, and the 
Perpendicular St. Catharine’s Chapel, Abbotsbury, 


consists chiefly in the church being set in the 
midst of a round Celtic earthwork. This tion, 
coupled with a group of storm-swept old yews 
close by, gives the spot a strange impressiveness, 
H. J. Movtr. 
Dorchester, 


GrammaticaL: “More THan ove” (8" 9, 
ix. 27).—Your querist seems to have somewhat 
peculiar ideas of grammar. He says that he holds 
that, as a sentence, ‘‘more than one” requires a 
singular verb. Now, “more than one” is not 
a sentence, but a phrase, for a sentence is the 
expression of a complete thought. In speaking of 
persons or of things, if you say ‘‘ more than one,” 
you mean ‘more persons, or things, than one 
person, or thing”; and so the expression is 
elliptical, and the verb must agree with “more 
persons, or things,” and be in the plural number. 
In your querist’s last sentence he ought to have 
written, “ Does ‘more than one’ require a plural ?” 
as he in that case makes the expression the subject 
of a verb. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


The subject of the verb in this case is the noun 
underst after “ more ”—‘ More (things) than 
one.” The noun being plural, the verb must un- 
doubtedly be plural also. In Latin, the adjective 
would be plures. It is the frequent association 
between ‘‘one” and ‘‘ was” which makes the 
mistake possible. J. Foster Paumer, 


H. T. is both right and wrong. He is right in 
thinking that “ more than one,” as a clause, would 
be followed by a verb in the singular, Thus I 
should ask, Is ‘‘ more than one” a clause, or, as 
H. T. terms it, a ‘‘sentence”? But H. T. was 
wrong in writing, “ That of certain things, more 
than one was worthy of notice,” because there the 
nominative was not the clause in question, but 
‘* things” understood. The sentence fully written 
would be, ‘Of certain things, more things than 
one were worthy of notice.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


H. T. very nearly answers his own somewhat 
elementary question. ‘‘ Of certain things, more 
(things) than one were worthy of notice.” Most 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will agree that the proof- 
reader did well to correct H. T.’s faulty expression. 
. A. Russet. 


both in Dorset. The shells of these are perfect, in 
consequence of the roofs, outside and inside, being 
wholly of stone. It is true that some have doubted 
whether St. Aldhelm’s was originally so con- 
structed, but on what grounds I know not. Of 
late years it has again been used for worship. A 
third Dorset ruined, and utterly ruined, church is 
that of Knollton, a few miles from Wimborne 
Minster. It has a good deal of Norman about it— 


Apwing” (8 §S, ix. 27).—I may be, and pro- 
bably am, entirely wrong, but I am inclined to 
think that there is some error in Smith’s glossing 
of this word. He explains the word as if it were 
a verb, and then gives an example of its usage in 
which the word is a an adverb, The word 
is not given in Mr. W. H. Long’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Isle of Wight Dialect,’ 1886. Perhaps it is a 
variant of atwain, a , atwin, atwee=in two, 
asunder. Of. the dictionaries of Halliwell and 


some say Saxon. But the weird interest of the 
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| is 
Wright. Halliwell gives also atfwin, used as | Launceston, essed a genuine surname remains li 
| equivalent to “ part asunder.” unanswered ; but I can give a further illustration of ge 
\ ) Whan the bodye and yt schal a-twynne. the use of the name in fiction, for “the Dowager 
| , M8. Laud, 486, | Countess of Launceston” is a leading character in 
Wright gives as a short ‘The Human Mart,’ by W. H. 5¢ 
P| . C. Binxseck Terry. | Wilkins, which appeared in the Humanitarian 
Ceo 
** Taster ” (8* 8. viii. 449).—“ Cups of assay” for January (vol. viti. p. 55) Dowupvan. m 
| and “tasters” were alike in this, that they were “Caress Sensitive Lear” (8* 8S. ix. 27).— 
7 both employed for assaying or testing the wine ; | See a letter from Maria Edgeworth to her brother 
— but in form, weight, and value they were different. Sneyd, dated 1 Jan., 1808 :— 
A cup of assay was a small cup into which the| « We have had the same physiognomical or character- 
wine from the hanap, or standing-cup, was poured. | telling fishes that you describe to Honora. Captain Her- 
; the same r he cu of assa renchman was selling them very cheap. Ose we saw 
| y bright purple......The fish } ‘ 
used at the coronation of Anne Boleyn of quich im tay ‘hand could have ben 
standard gold, but generally they were of silver, | pected ; only curled up their tails on my Aunt Mary’s; 
and appear to have been from six to nine ounces in | tolerably quiet on my mother’s; but they could not lie pe 
weight. A taster was a small shallow circular bow], | quiet still one second on William's, and went up his | ae 
with a flat handle, weighing about three ounces. eeve, which I am told their German interpreters say is tha 
| G. | he Zor ter angie, My father tht 
|} 34, St. Petersburg Place, W. the emotions of these sensitive fieh, but after dry- = 
| Letters of Maria Edgeworth,’ by A. J, C. Hare, vol. i, 
agouster le vin (Palsgrave).”—Halliwell, ‘ Dict. of | i54 as 
Arch, and Prov, Words.’ 
A note is added by Mr. Hare :— Squ 
| Your correspondent writes, “‘salver was of olda| “It was afterwards ascertained that these to b 
savior.” Does he make the two words identical, | fish had been brought from Japan by the Dutch, of d 
or regard them as doublets? Prof. Skeat, in his | were made of horn cut extremely thi. ome ten acci 
i ich they were middle of the 
fusion with the old word salver, in the sense of Sch wes mad to touch the osmnest tof the hand, it if 
rs or one ae claims salvage for ship- | contracted, and set the head and tail in motion.” the 
ping.” Taster is in Palsgrave’s ‘ Lesclarcissement W. tion. 
de la Langue Francoyse,’ who has ‘‘ Tastour,a| Wokingham. is gi 
lytell cuppe to tast wyne, tasse a gouster le win, s.f.” : Dase 
| to mention that such, toys are described have 
The dictionaries by Ash, Johnson, Wright, and | in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Harry and Lucy Concluded,’ Pepy 
. Anrandale all define taster as a dram cup, any- | 1827, iii, 257, et seq. They are stated to be some me 
thing in which, or by which, something is tasted. | of fine whalebone, some of excessively thin shav- Cung 
| Halliwell gives, Tastour,  lytell cuppe to tast| ings of ivory. I should think Mr. Darwin's ends. 
Wyne, tasse agouster A aed ae material might perbaps be the latter ; at, if so, I ment 
VERARD Home COLEMAN. | suppose it might be at once obtained from any i 
Wannam (8% 8, viii, 508).—Hugh Warham |‘vory-tamer, 0. 8. Wannen, M.A. rate- 
was the youngest brother of Archbishop Wm. — : : From 
Warham, from whom he inherited the Bay estate,| In quite recent years I have seen specimens of — 
in the parish of Ickham, Kent, which his daughter | figures cut out of paper such as Mr. Darwin bm 
Agnes received as her marriage portion when she| inquires about. I think he could procure the publi 
Sir Anthony St. Leger. Hugh Warham paper one of the dealers toys in Ver 
inherited from the archbishop Wenderton | Hounsdi . A. Russert. whiek 
Manor, in this parish, and Edward (the grandson . a 
of Hugh) died there in 1592, and was Caried in Sarczaunt Famiy (8" 8. ix. 8).—There is, I —_ 
the south aisle of the church “ beneath a window | believe, an early pedigree in the Heralds College. and b: 
| which be bad beautified.” The Warham family | The family sprang from Mitchel Dean, Gloucester- of a { 
owned Wenderton, until they sold the estate in line = 
1609. A RH ‘ erefordshire. other was se’ ai elten- ames 
Wingham, near Dover, et sre ham in or before 1700. The head of this line Heng 8q 
went to London about the end of the century. Earlo 
Launceston as A Suaname (8" §, vi. 348).— | From him descended the late Sir William Sar- the fo 
The query as to whether the Australian poet, Phil | geaunt, K.U.M.G. The present head of this line 
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isa Westminster master. The head of the other 
line lives, or lived, at Cardiff. Ds Moro might 
get information from them. SERVIENTEM, 


or Quotations (8" viii. 


He that does me good with unmoved face, &c. 
Coleridge, ‘ Reflections on having left a Place of Retire- 
ment.’ The first line is— 

And he that works me good with unmov'd face. 
W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

The History of St. James's Square and the Foundation 
of the West-End of London. By Arthur Irwin Dasent, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Dasent has been adventurous enough to discover 

a new and unoccupied province in that pleasant border- 

land between antiquarianism and literature known as 

local history. So well and firmly has he occupied this 
that, however many followers may tread in his foot- 

. it is right that the domain should be regarded as 
his. Not without strenuous labour has his conquest been 
obtained, and it is to be hoped that the imitators his 
accomplishment is sure to attract will copy his method 
as well as hie scheme. It may well be that the accident 
that he is himself in a tort an occupant of St. James's 

Square is responsible for his choice of a district in which 

to begin his explorations. If this is the case, and if his 

association with the Windham Club bas been the means 
of directing his feet in the path they have traversed, 
accident has rendered a service not only to the club in 
question, but to literature, history, and archeology, and 
in a special degree to those who love to linger about the 
remaining a of vanishing London and find a real, 
if somewhat doleful, pleasure in hearing of «associations 
the dearer for being fugitive and menaced with oblitera- 
tion, Not in the least an amateur record is this which 
is given of the establishment of West-End London, Mr. 

Dasent’s studies of Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magnz Britanniw 

Notitie,’ traces of which are to be found in‘N. & Q.,’ 

have done him good service; the diaries of Evelyn, 

Pepys, and Luttrell ; the gossiping memoirs and corre- 

ndence of Horace Walpole; the diaries of Hervey and 
raxall ; the recent explorations of Mackenzie Walcott, 

Cunningham, Wheatley, and the like, he has at his finger 

ends, "Phe information thus obtained has been supple- 

mented by that obtained from the Historical M8S.Commis- 
sion and other sources. A mine of information, however, 
previously neglected, has been found in the parochial 
rate-books preserved at the St, James's Vestry Hall. 

From this quarter he has drawn much valuable and 

curious information. The result is a work which, while 

fascinating to read, is likely to be as dear to the 
antiquary and the topograpber as it is to the general 


blic. 

ay striking is in itself the history of the square, 
which dates from the Restoration. At the time of the 
return of His Majesty the area bounded, so far as it was 
bounded at all, by Piccadilly and Pall Mall on the north 
and south respectively, by the Huymarket on the east, 
and by open fields on the west, was, with the exception 
of a few ho duly described by Mr. Dasent, unoc- 
cupied, A building lease of forty-five acres of St. 
James's Fields, followed by a grant in fee of the site of 
the square, was made by Charles II. to the partner of 
his exile and his pleasures in France, Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of St. Albans. This gift constituted Henry Jerm 

the founder of West-End London. A fair held in Bt. 


James’s Fields was 7 ressed in 1664, and after the 
Plague and the Fire of London, Jermyn Street, Charles 
Street, St. Albans Street, and King Street, the names 
of all telling of the association of King Charles with the 
favoured courtier, were erected. Hither from Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Covent Garden 
flocked the Cavalier nobility and gentry, Sir William 
Stanley being in 1666 the first to be rated for a house 
on “the upper side of the Fields,” Lords Halifax, 
Arlington, and Bellasis were the first nobles to secure 
corner sites in the square, and buildings were erected by 
Nicholas Barebone (the son of Praise-God Barebones), 
the builder of Red Lion Square, Abraham Storey (of 
Storey’s Gate), and Richard Frith (commemorated in 
Frith Street, Soho). It is impossible for us to deal 
seriatim with the first or subsequent residents in the 
square, These, including the most famous names in 
London's roll, must be studied in Mr. Dasent’s interest- 
ing and valuable book, On one point we may give Mr. 
Dasent what may, or may not, be a little ioformation, 
The house No. 20 in the square, rebuilt in 1772 from 
the designs of Robert Adam for Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, the old home of the Bathurste, and occupied by 
William Wyndham Grenville, whilom Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is said justly to contain some of tho 
best work of Angelica Kauffmann. Over the table in 
the dining-room, the ceiling of which—a lovely work of 
that painter— was being admired, a discussion urose 
whether the ceiling in the adjoining room was last 
century also. This we were able to decide in the nega- 
tive, having on the night of the Fenian explosion looked 
through the windows, which were blown out, and seen 
that the entire ceiling bad disappeared, Fortunately 
the force of the explosion had not extended to the room 
adjoining. Mr. Dasent’s book is illustrated with admir- 
ably executed portraits and other illustrations. Not the 
least valuable portion of it is found in the appendices. 
It is a work of genuine merit, and is, we trust, the pre- 
cursor of other and equally able and interesting volumes 
from the same source. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidne 
XLV. Pereira—Pockrich. (Smith, Elder 


Pir is the one name of highest importance to which one 
turns on opening the forty-fifth volume of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ Of the two pre-eminent 
bearers of the name, the elder William Pitt is in the 
hands of Mr. G. F. Ruesell Barker; his son in those of 
the Rev. William Hunt. Few things are more note- 
worthy in connexion with the ‘ Dictionary’ than the 
manner in which Mr. Russell Barker has come forward, 
until there is cause at present to regard him asa main- 
sg of the work, The record of Pitt's political service 
is lucid and compact, and may be read with sustained 
interest. A full life of Pitt has yet, Mr. Barker holds, to 
be written. Among many other important contributions 
from the same pen is the life of William Petty, firat 
Marquess of Lansdowne, who, as Lord Shelburne, was 
intimately associated with Pitt, in whose cabinet in 
1766 he was. In vindication of the younger Pitt, 
whose powers as a minister have been disparaged by con 
trast with those of his father, Mr. Hunt holdsthat, while 
Chatham had no auch antagonist as Napoleon against 
whom to contend, Pitt had no ally comparable to Frede- 
rick the Great. Pitt’s claims are summed up in the 
statement that “ he lived for his country, was worn out 
by the toils, anxieties, and vexations that he encountered, 
and died crushed in body, though not in spirit, by the 
disaster that wrecked his plans for the security of England 
and the salvation of Europe.” To yet one more Pitt 
will we turn, The adventurous and turbulent career of 
Thomas Pitt, second Baron of Camelford, is very pic- 
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turesquely told by Prof. Laughton, whose services to the 
* Dictionary,’ extending from the outset, are still for- 
tunately retained. No biography of primary importance 
has been undertaken by the editor, who, however, throws 
a light upon many interesting individualities. Three 
bearers of the name of Phillips are due to him, the most 
interesting of them being Edward, the nephew of Milton, 
a writer better, or at least more generally known, pro- 
bably, by his ‘ Theatrum Poetarum ’ than by his‘ World 
of Words’ or his ‘ Mysteries of Love and Eloquence,’ 
which we have not seen, and which we are sorry to learn 
from Mr, Lee is “ often licentious.” The idea enter- 
tained by “a long series of critics,” and shared by our- 
selves, that the hand of Milton is to be frequently traced 
in the ‘ Theatrum Poetarum,’ Mr. Lee mentions, without 
lending it his valuable support. John Phillips, the 
brother of Edward, is also the subject of a very inter- 
esting biography, “He, too,” against the teaching of 
his uncle, “ was bold,” writing a satire against ‘the 
religion of the hypocritical Presbyterians,” which, curi- 
ously enough, “a publisher bad the assurance to reprint 
as Mr. John Milton's satyre.” ‘and developing in his 
literary work “a licentious temper which,” Mr. Lee 
says,‘ affords a suggestive commentary on the practical 
ue of his uncle's theories of education.” Yet another 
John Phillips, or rather two John Phillipser, whose 
names are strange to all except the closest students of 
= al literature, are depicted by Mr. Lee. Thomas 
baer, the first translator into English of the entire 
* Bneid,’ is another of Mr, Lee's poete. His translation, 
which experience tells us is somewhat difficult to read, is 
said to be “ often spirited and fairly faithful.” Andrew 
Perne, whose pliancy in matters of religion anticipated 
that of the famous Vicar of Bray ; George Pettie, writer 
of romances (and captain), and Sir Edward Peyton, Par- 
liamentarien (and pamphieteer), are also dealt with by 
Mr. Lee, Writing on Hester Lynch Piozzi, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen supplies an agreeable ‘‘ bourin a library.” He 
holds that her love for her second husband is “the most 
amiable feature in ber character,” and declares her “a 
very clever woman, well read in English literature, 
though her knowledge of other subjects was apparently 
superficial,” and declares that she seems “rather bard 
and masculine in character.” Mr. Stephen's other con- 
tribution is a life of Ambrose Philips, “ namby-pamby 
Philips,” as he was called, Among many sub-editorial 
notices we find a capital life of Philidor, the chese-player 
and musician, whose claims to be an Englishman, though 
he died in London, are none of the strongest. Peter the 
Wild Boy is an eccentric creature, concerning whom Mr, 
Seccombe furnishes full information. Many lives of 
Petres are in his hands, and be is also responsible for the 
biography of Letitia Pilkington, as well as that of 
Matthew, her husband. Among many admirable lives 
by Mr. C. H. Firth, that of Hugh Peters bas, perhaps, 
the greatest interest. Mr. W. P. Courtney is an inde- 
fatigable contributor, as is his whilom ally, Mr.G, C. 
The names of Mr, G. A. Aitken, Mr. Rigg, Dr. 
Garnett (who supplies an t of Mrs. Pfeiffer), and 
Mr. Tedder are frequently seen, as are those 
of Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Thomas 
Bayne, Mr. Welch, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. P. J. 
Anderson, Mr, Gairdner, and many other competent 
writers. The contributions of our old friend Canon 
Venables are not yet exhausted. Col. Vetch sends a 
striking life of Picton, In all respects, including that of 
punctuality, the ‘ Dictionary ’ maintains its reputation. 
Tux January number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society (A. & C, Black) supplies the title and index for 
vol. v. Itap somewhat late, for which an apology 


is offered, and supplies as a frontispiece a woodcut Ex- 
libris of Balthasar Beni 


walt (or Brennwald) de Walestat, 


dated 1502, of which, as one of the largest and most 
remarkable dated plates in existence, an account is 
given by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the editor. A fine plate 
of Baptist, Earl of Gainsborough, dated 1700, is also 
among the numerous illustrations supplied. The new 
year begins with happiest promise. 


A comMPLETE and much-needed index to Collinson’s 
* History of Somerset’ bas been compiled by the Somer- 
setshire Archeological and Natural History Society, and 
will be published so soon as the requisite number of sub- 
scribers have been gained, Subscriptions should be sent 
to Messrs. Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 


An illustrated ready reference edition of Burns's 
‘ Poems’ will be issued by Messrs. D. Bryce & Sons, of 
Glasgow, as a centenary commemoration of the poet's 
death, It will contain some novel and attractive features, 


THE series of illustrated papers on the monumental 
brasees of Notts which are now appearing in Notts and 
Derby Notes and Queries will be issued in book form 
shortly after completion. The writers are the Rev. 
H. Eardley Field, B.A., and Mr, J. Potter Briscoe, 
F.R.H.S., the editor of the magazine. 


THE Antiquary for February will contain an article 
on ‘ The Senams, or Megalithic Temples of Tripoli,’ with 
plane and illustrations, by H. 8S, Cowper, FSA ; also 
*The Account Book of William Wray, a Seventeenth 
Century Tradesman at Ripon,’ edited by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler, D.C.L, 


We hear with much regret of the death of Mr. Henry 
Van Laun, who expired on Sunday last at his residence, 
5, Ladbroke Gardens, and was buried on Thursday in 
Woking Cemetery. Mr. Van Laun was well known as 
the translator of Taine’s ‘ History of English Literature,” 
the plays of Moliére, and other works, as an historian of 
French literature, and for his educational services in 
connexion with the examinations for the Civil Service 
and the War Office. He had a large amount of erudition 
concerning out-of-the-way points in English literature, 
and his notes to Moliére on the obligation of English 
writers to the great French dramatist constitute a mine 
of curious information, His stores of knowledge were 
always at the service of ‘N, & Q.,’ to which he eften 
contributed. 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Tuomas Bayne (“ Hunting the Wren ”),.—This custom 
and its origin are dealt with in‘N.& Q” See 68, x, 
492; xi. 58, 177, 297. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


At 
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THE CERES SYSTEM. 
A REVOLUTION IN KEEPING LETTERS AND PAPERS. 


Attention is invited to this novel and absolutely simple plan of keeping Letters and all sorts of 
Papers. Other systems have had too much “machinery” about them to be really useful 


to the busy man. 


The Ceres method is practical throughout, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Le Neve Foster, F.R.S., H.M. Inspector of Metalliferous Mines, Home Office, 8, W.: 


your Files very handy. I have two in constant use ; 


—TI find 
one for official correspondence, the other for news- 


paper cuttings, pamphlets, and all sorts of miscellaneous documents relating to mining.” 
Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. :—“¥ar exceeds anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 


expedition in use.” 


H. H. Bemrose, Esq., M.P. :—‘ Simply invaluable.” 


Chas. Welch, F.8.A., Guildhall Library : 
recommend it, 


— Very pleased with the File, and shall be happy to 


Send for revised Catalogue (56 pages and 35 Illustrations ) just issued, and see the hundreds 
of users of every class and profession, 


Show-Rooms and Offices: CANNON HOUSE, BREAM’S-BUILDINGS, CHANCERY-LANE. 
Address : “ Ceres,’ Cannon House, Bream’s-buildings, E.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. FRAS. 


«man, wo ane glad 00 see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief ef Survey of Ge 


ing Facts » the History of 
By W. T. LYNN. PRA 
adapted accom hee arpose.”” 
Dr. B. A. Goutn, tor of the Astronomical Journal. 
BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
of MR. GLADSTON 
1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildingr, 
Ohancery-lane, B.C. 


gric KPHAST Paste sticks, 


WM: & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
IR K BECE 
uildings, Chan 


BANK 
-lane, London. 
-HAL ‘BK CENT. INT. allowed on DEPOSITS 
on 


jemand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT — on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn belo 
SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows pe mentaly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING 8OCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS ~~ MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND 80CI 
HOW to PURCHASE a for SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


Toe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, ‘ith all parsiculars, post free 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leathe: r, Bllver and 
Ivory Fittings from Five to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED OATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, known for 100 


Years as the best and safest preserver of the Hair, and is 
— to ordinary hair restorers, which dry up and wither cae ten, 


is the best brilliantine. 


. preserves 
everywhere. Bottles 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
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SELECTED LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 


LESZO, the BASTARD: a Tale of Polish Grief. By Alfred Austin. First 


in original cloth. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
(150) of the above book haviag been transferred to E. he to dra’ 
KENSINGTON, PICTURESQUE and HISTORICAL. By W. J. Loftie. 
Upwards of 300 Tiustrations, some Coloured, from Drawings taken on the spot by William Luker, junior. yal 8vo. cloth extra, Thick 
Paper Edition (issued at 2/. 5s. on ordinary paper), 25s 
This magnificent work is one of 25 special copies, printed on thick super-calendered paper. Since the publication of Faulkner's work hy a 20, 
af the Parish of Kensington and the adjoining ‘and Gardens, notices of Kensington celebrities and of the and 
tions, anda fund of local and historical interes ” great national institu 
The ANNALS of the BARBER SURGEONS of LONDON. Compiled from 
their Records and other Sources by SIDNEY YOUNG, one of the Assistants of the Worshi of Rarbers of London. Pacsimiles 
and numerous folding Plates (some Coloured) ; also numerous Llustrations by Austin T. Young. 4to. newly bound in half-moroceo, 
21s. (published 1/. 11s. 6d. unbound). 19900. 
TROJA. Results of the latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Homer's Troy, and a Narrati f a Journey in the Troad in 1881. Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. i 
Iilustreions, Maps, and Plaka. ‘Thick cloth, as new, wee 


ILIO 8, the CITY and COUNTRY of the TROJANS. The Results of 
Researches and Discoveries om the Site of Troy and throughout the Tread in the Years Ry Dr. HENRY SCRLIEMANN, 


TIRYNS, the PREHISTORIC PALACE of KINGS of TIRYNS. The Results 


of the latest Excavations. By Dr. SCHLIEMANN. Nearly 200 Woodcuts, “4 Plates in Chromo-lithography, Maps, and Plans 
Murray, 1886. 


Thick 4to. cloth gilt, as new, 24s. 
A COLLECTION of DRAWINGS prepared Specially by GEORGE CRUIK- 
raphy which he had intended to publish the Title of ‘Recollections.’ 4to. original wrappers, 
Published for Sir B. W. Kichardson, 1695 
ies, each signed by Sir eae Ward SN who has contributed a preface. They consist of plates 
, Social A such as chimney-sweeping and 


This special issue is limited to 50 ont 
viously published, illustratin. ventures in his own life 


fashions and customs of his day, and several! whimsicalities, &e. 


LETTERS of PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD, to 


his GODSON and SUCCESSOR. Now first Edited trom the Originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by the EARL of CARNARVON, 
Many Portraits and Lllustrations. 4to. half-vellum, 41. 4s. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1890. 
Only 525 Copies of this Edition were printed. It is now exceedingly scarce. 
The SAME. A Smaller Edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. Thid., 1890, 


PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN. By 
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imperial 8vo. cloth, 3 1837-40. 
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The HISTORY of WHITE'S, with the Betting Book from 1743 to 1878, anda 
List of Members from 1736 to 1692. Many fine Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. large dto. cloth, unopened, very ved 
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GRIMBLE. 18 Full-Page Plates. Edition de Luxe. Royal 4to. original binding, fine copy, 3/. 10s. 


HIGHLAND SPORT. By A. Grimble. Many Full-Page Drawings by Archibald 


Thorburn. Edition de Luxe. Royal 4to. original binding. fine copy, 3 
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the Works of the Master. 2 vols. thick demy 8vo. original cloth, unopened, 4/. 4s. 1893. 

The REMINISCENCES and RECOLLECTIONS of CAPTAIN GRONOW: 
1090. Portrait, 4 Woodcuts, and 20 Etcbed and Aquatint Illustrations 
The HEIMSKRINGLA; or, the Sagas of the Norse Kings. From the Icelandic 
Bi Snorre Sturlason. By SAMUEL LAINO. Second Edition. Revised with Notes by R. B. ANDERSON. 2 Maps, 4 vols. yo. cloth, 

1859. 
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